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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

E franchise section of the Reform Bill, both as regards the 

borough and county qualification, passed finally through Com- 
mittee on Tuesday. It will establish in the boroughs household 
suffrage pure and simple, qualified only, as the present 10/. occu- 
pation suffrage is qualified, by the condition of a year’s residence 
and of a full personal discharge of tie municipal rates due on the 
occupier’s house ; and it will give in addition a lodger franchise, also 
qualified by a condition of twelve months’ residence, to any one 
who has paid as muchas 10/. annually for the apartments occupied 
by him, exclusive of all charge for furniture. For the counties 
the occupier’s qualification is to be land or tenements rated at 
121. annually. The change is a vast one. Mr. Bright said on 
Tuesday that in 1858 the Bill he advocated in his tour of agitation 
was, as regards the borough franchise, precisely what Mr. Disraeli 
has now carried, and he did not doubt that Mr. Disraeli had, in 
fact, borrowed it from him. He congratulated the country gen- 
tlemen on their wonderful and sudden change of opinion, but 
thought the result ought to warn them not to take for granted so 
easily as they did last year all the alarmist views which their leaders 
impressed upon them. Mr. Disraeli, alittle nettled, congratulated 
Mr. Bright on another speech of ‘‘ incoherent conciliation ” to the 
Tories, such as he had so often lately delivered, and had the audacity 
to express a doubt whether he could prove that the Tory party’ 
had changed their opinions at all,—which raised, however, such a 
shout of derision from both sides of the House, his own as well as 
the other, that Mr. Disraeli was driven to put on suddenly that 
mask of sullen incapacity to understand, with which he so often 
veils his embarrassment. None feel more keenly than the ‘Tories 
themselves the abruptness and ludicrousness of their own political 
somersault. 


A good story is told illustrative of this feeling. An errand boy 
meeting an old country member descending the steps of the 
Carlton Club, asked him, ‘‘ Please, Sir, is this the Reform Club ?” 
“No, damn you!” growled the old Tory, “ The Reform is next 
door, This is not The Reform; this is The Revolution.” 





Mr. Laing brought on his motion last night for taking one seat 


from every two-seated borough with a population under 10,000, | 


instead of 7,000. ‘This was the only point directly at issue; but 


Mr. Laing intends to propose distributing the 38 seats 1 


gained among the larger boroughs, by giving a third seat to each 


} 


are rarest in these latitudes,—the Sultan and the Czar,—are to 
dazzle even the cloudy horizon of this remote island. The Sultan’s 
visit to us is indeed determined on; he is to occupy Buckingham 
Palace and be entertained by the Prince of Wales,—Her Majesty 
not feeling equal to the showy ceremonial which will be needful. 
The Czar, as well as the King of the Belgians, is already in Paris, and 
the former is to stay there till June 11, when, we suppose, he will 
flash upon us, if at all. The Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, and Victor Emanuel are all of them coming to Paris as 
well as these two great potentates, to become part of, as well as see, 
the great Exhibition, —only the King of Portugal among Kings hav- 
ing expressed no intention of coming. No doubt one of the most 
acceptable parts of the great show will be these specimens of 
European Royalty,—especially the Sultan, on account of the 
absolute novelty of the article. He is to come by way of Malta, 
whence he will be escorted to France by a combined squadron of 
French and English vessels. 


The Princess Mary of Teck had a baby (a little girl) on Sunday 
night at Kensington Palace. ‘They are both prosperous. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis was released from custody on Monday, 
13th May, a number of gentlemen, amongst whom was Horace 
Greeley, entering into recognizances for the amount of 20,000/. 
for his appearance before the district court of the United States 
for the district of Virginia on the fourth Monday in November 
next, there to stand his trial for high treason. It is not probable, 
however, that any such trial will proceed. Before November 
next, conventions will probably have been held in most of the 
Southern States to draw up a constitution in accordance with the 
recent Act of Congress, and at such a crisis to proceed with the 
trial of the late chief of the rebellion would be a needless political 
irritant. In all probability Mr. Davis has suffered his full 
term of punishment, and will now subside into insignificance. It 
was a remarkable fact that the judge who ordered Mr. Davis's release 
had been a Yankee schoolmaster, who was more than once, it is said, 
tarred and feathered by Virginian slaveowners, and the grand 
jury before whom the writ of Ilabeas Corpus was sued out con- 
tained five negroes,—a curious sign of the utter collapse of 
Mr. Davis’s cause, no less than of his former power. ‘The corre- 
spondent of the Standard treats us to a sickly account of its 
favourite hero's doings ‘under the sweet May moon” on the 
night of his release. It is said that Mr. Davis is coming to 
England, where no doubt the same Tory enthusiasts who have 
been complaining bitterly that public opinion is adverse to bang- 
ing Burke for treason, will lionize the man who is responsible for 
the most unprovoked, wicked, and murderous war of which modern 
history makes mention. 


Very contradictory accounts have been received of the fate of 
the Emperor Maximilian. On the one hand, the Mexican Embassy 
at Vienna professes to have received news that the Republicans 
before Queretaro had been completely defeated, but there is a 
suspicious want of dates and details about this information. On 
the other hand, the New York journals announce positively the 
capture of Queretaro by the Republicans on May 15, and that 


of six boroughs of a population over 150,000, a second seat to | Maximilian, Mejia, and Miramon were prisoners. The San Louis 
four large towns of a population over 50,000 which now have | /’otosi Journal states that the Republicans had ordered Maximilian 
only one, and giving twelve new towns a seat each, as the Govern- | and his officers to be shot, but Lord Stanley speaks of both these 
ment propose. ‘I'hen he will give a seat to the constituencies of | stories as ‘‘ mere newspaper reports.” Sau Louis Potosi is about 150 
all counties and divisions where the population exceeds 150,000. ‘miles north of Queretaro, and its newspaper is likely enough to 
Sir George Grey and Mr. Gladstone supported Mr. Laing’s motion, ' have picked up sensational reports on very little foundation. At 


which was stoutly resisted by Mr. Disraeli, but nevertheless carried , Tampico, on the 27th April, it was known that Escobedo had been 


by the large majority of 127,—3U6 for, to 179 against. ‘This is a 


great Liberal victory. 


The Princess Louis of Hesse (Princess Alice) is to hold Drawing- | 


Rooms for the (Queen instead of the Princess of Wales. ‘The first | 


is to be on the 27th inst. 


The meteoric shower of Royal splendours has already begun at 





> ° . . . . cae 
Paris, and it is rumoured that the two monarchical meteors which j position. 





heavily defeated before (Queretaro, and was in terrible need of 
reinforcements, which Juarez had summofied to go to Escobedo’s 
aid in vain. If that was the condition of things on the 27th of 
April, it is not very likely that Queretaro was taken on the 15th 
May. Both the Imperial and the Republican reports seem 
untrustworthy. But if Maximilian has really been shot, the 
Emperor of the French would be placed in a very uncomfortable 
The Mexican expedition would have ended in the 
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utter discomfiture of the ‘‘ Latin” Empire of the New World, 
and in the execution of the Emperor Napoleon's protdge. 


The condemned Fenian Burke is reprieved, and we are to have 
no Fenian executions. ‘This is well, but Lord Derby’s Cabinet 
showed its usual want of judgment in deciding on the execution 
of Burke, rejecting the plea for merey urged on the Queen's birth- 
day to the Lord-Lieutenant in Dublin, and then at last yielding, 
against what it had asserted to be its own judgment, to the repre- 
sentations of the English parliamentary deputation, headed by 
Mr. Dodson last Saturday. No Government was ever cqual to 
this for boasting strong things and doing weak ones. We do 
not mean that it was weak to give way at Jast, about Burke. It 
would haye been weaker far to insist on outraging the feeling both 
of England and Ireland. But it was very weak to suppose that a 
great exainple would extinguish treason in Ireland, when already 
in Canada,—in the case of a raid far more utterly inexcusable,— 
a raid on peaceful citizens who had no more connection with the 
wrongs of Ireland than the wrongs of Mexico,—we had yielded 
to the representations of our great neighbour, the United States, 
and spared all the lives forfeited. Everybody must have said that 
we were taking the lives of the less guilty, when we had spared 
the more guilty out of fear of America. How would that have 
tended to pacify Ireland ? 


The Compound Householder, who rallied slightly on Thursday 
week, under the illusive hope, which Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, 
and Mr. Hodgkinson had held out, that he might be permitted to 
survive, if he really preferred to abdicate all political privileges, 
under special agreements to this effect with his landlord, sank 
rapidly again and finally expired, so far at least as he is a resident 
in any parliamentary borough, on Monday. We pointed out 
last week that Mr. Disraeli’s proposed clauses, sparing him under 
certain provisoes, were entirely in accordance with Mr. Gladstone’s 
expressed views, and not an attempt to break faith with the 
Liberals. In that light they were seen on Monday night, but the 
general disgust expressed towards leaving him even a permissive 
existence in Parliamentary boroughs was so profound, that Mr. 
Disraeli was compelled to bid thim vanish altogether out of the 
field of political contests. So he is gone down into the land where 
all things are forgotten, and Parliament, we trust, will know his 
place (if Parliament ever knew it) no more. He will scarcely be 
regretted. The intensity of his brief, meteoric, and disastrous 
splendour was always shrouded in a certain haze of mystery to the 
popular eye. It is more than doubtful if Mr. Disraeli has ever 
been really acquainted with him, and the Compounder is believed 
to have been more of a hidden wisdom than of an exoteric doctrine 
even to Mr. Gladstone. It is said, indeed, that a drunken man, 
interrogated by the police as to his name, announced himself the 
other day as ** The compound householder,” which, if true, would 
imply real fame. But, on the whole, he has been caviare to the 
million, and he will go down to the dust of politics ‘ unwept, 


unhonoured, and unsung.” 





The first of the new afternoon sittings on ‘Tuesday certainly made 
great way, or rather made quickly away, with parts of the Reform 
Bill. The first amendment was Mr. Poulett Scrope’s, for disposing 
of the electoral “ residuum” in the boroughs by providing that 
no house rated under 4/. should be rated at all to the relief of the 
poor, the remission of the rate of course involving the denial of 
the vote. ‘This would have inflicted, no doubt, some injustice in 
individual cases, but would probably have been a_ popular 
measure,—for it means, of course, ultimately, lower rents,— 
and would certainly have been a very great safeguard against 
the wholesale corruption of the small boroughs. In the great 
boroughs it would have excluded very few, as there are 
few houses in large towns rated so low. But of course there 
was no class Mr. Disraeli was less willing to part with than “ the 
residuum,”—they are his great tower of strength,—and he well 
knew that none of the Liberals would be willing to argue boldly 
for the exclusion even of the residuum, when ‘Tories professed 
their allegiance to it and their firm belief in Residual virtue. 
Mr. Disraeli urged with great ardour that it was a breach of the 
*‘ principle ” of the Bill, that the personal payment of rates would be 
sufficient to exclude the ¢rue residuum, and that the householders 
rated under 4/. pay their rates more punctually than any other 
part of the community. This last rather surprising affirmation 
he proved, by the way, by the rather inapplicable instance of towns 
where the landlords collect the rates in their rent, and the tenant 
does not pay them in person at all. But still Mr. Disraeli was success- 


Mr. Gladstone having gained so much, objected to « 1 
microscope” to the defects of the Bill, and Mr. Poulett Scro : ; 
course withdrew his amendment. ~ 


When this was disposed of, the fancy franchises Collapsed at 
Sir Roundell Palmer's first touch. The educational franchise was 
not needed after the concession of a lodger franchise, and Was a 
step towards manhood suffrage, as it would have enfranchised 
young men living under their parents’ roof. The savings’ bank 
and funded-property franchise Mr. Disraeli withdrew on the 
gentlest possible pressure for the oddest posible reason. "Tho first 
afternoon sitting, he said, had hitherto been so successful, that to 
make it more so, he would withdraw the only clauses which still 
stood between the Com mittee and the end of the first part of the 
Bill! And the House cheered and was pleased. If he had said he 
would withdraw the proposed changes in the Constitution because 
it was a fine afternoon, the House would probably have cheered 
as much, and looked equally pleased. ‘There is no more comfort. 
able way of making an afternoon’s work look satisfactory than to 
suggest to yourself a number of conceivable complex amendments 
and decide them suldenly,—in the negative. You may always 
take credit for having considered and rejected them. 





On Thursday the first clause of the redistribution section, which 
disfranchises Totnes, Reigate, Lancaster, and Great Yarmouth, 
came on for discussion, and was carried by a majority of 72 
(159 to 87), the House evidently wishing to earn a character for 
really objecting to bribery. The debate turned on whether it 
was fair to take away the franchise from those who were 
not corrupt because others were corrupt,—Mr. Bright, for 
instance, advocating personal and not local disfranchisement, 
But Mr. Gladstone pointed out that, in reality all boroughs 
selected to return members to Parliament are selected to dis- 
charge a public function because they are thought fit for it, and 
if they are found unfit, are no more aggrieved by being deprived 
of the function than towns are aggrieved which have never been 
selected for it. And he argued that it has become necessary to 
deprive of the franchise for abuses of this sort some Lig boroughs 
as well as small ones; otherwise the big boroughs will always 
feel safe in their bigness, and will sin on. The practical question 
was between this disfranchisement and suspending the writs for 
fifteen or twenty years,—the effect of which would have been, 
as Lord Cranborne observed, even more *‘ Draconic,” as it would 
have blotted them out absolutely from the constituencies of 
England,—whereas their disfranchisement as boroughs throws 
them into the county constituencies, and leaves a county vote to 
all householders rated at 12/. The House preferred the more 
merciful course of absolute disfranchisement as boroughs,—leav- 
ing them the county votes. 


On Thursday, too, Mr. J. S. Mill’s proposal for personal repre- 
sentation, generally known as Mr. Hare’s plan, was slightly dis- 
cussed. The purpose of this scheme is to provide means for any 
elector who does not like any one of the local candidates, to give 
his vote instead for any one of the various 658 candidates for a 
place in Parliament who most nearly represents his personal views. 
Each elector wishing to vote out of his own locality would givea 
list of the candidates he preferred, in the order of his preference, 
and if those first on the list were returned without needing his 
vote, his vote would then be passed on to his second favourite, 
and so forth. ‘This plan, if worked in the way in which it is 
intended, would be one of the most perfect conceivable systems of 
real representation; but like most elaborate systems, it is probably 
liable to more serious abuses than rougher ones. Lord Cranborne 
suggested with great force that it would render bribery even more 
easy than it is at present, as an election agent might buy up votes 
in all parts of the country, and at such distances as to leave no 
track. The scheme, too, would fall more easily than the present 
plan into the hands of a general party election agent. 


The telegram from India on which we commented last week is 
now stated to have originated in the report of an insane person 
that a mutiny had been resolved upon. ‘The name of the place at 
which the mutiny was reported (written ‘‘ Great” in our telegram) 
was, as we conjectured, Meerut, and the collector of the district 
evidently believed that it would occur, as on Sunday evening, May 
12, all the women and children were sent from Meerut to Delhi 
The telegraph says that the writer of the letter in which this inten- 
tion to mutiny was reported had arrived at Meerut, and was found 
to be out of his mind. If this be so, it is a satisfactory ending ; but 





ful, for Mr. Bright, in spite of what he called *‘ the Conservative 
sentiments I haye never concealed,” declined to press his view, and | 


it is not quite impossible that the information, though vague, was 
founded on some actual basis, and that the early discovery of 
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sointention may have had the effect of postponing the mutiny. 
There is no reason, of course, to apprehend this seriously, in the 
‘ons find themselves anticipated they would certainly post- 
the attempt and give no sign, and any one who had believed 
in it would assuredly be put down as mad. 


Lord Cranborne made an admirable speech in the Mysore 
debate of yesterday week, on the comparative advantages and 
: tages of our own and the native system of government 
inIndia. “The faults of the two systems,” he said, ‘ were of 
an entirely different kind, The British Governmeut was never 
“ty of the violence and illegality practised by native rulers, 
bat it had faults which, though far more guiltless in intention, 
were far more terrible in effect. A listless, heavy heedlessness, 
the fear of responsibility, extreme centralization,—all these causes, 
not traceable to the moral fault of any man, yet often combining 
to produce a considerable amount of inefficiency, and if reinforced 
by natural causes creating a terrible amount of misery, must be 
taken into consideration when comparing the elaborate and arti- 
ficial English system with the rough-and-ready method of native 
government.” He instanced our utter break-down in the Orissa 
famine, and said Sir George Clerk had told him of a particular 
vince “in which the English and native jurisdictions were 
much intermixed, so that the natives, having little to carry with 
them, could easily migrate from one to the other; and whereas 
they frequently migrated from English to native territory, Sir G. 
Clerk had never heard an instance of migration from native to 
English territory.” ‘This, added Lord Cranborne, ‘“ might show 
exceedingly bad taste on the part of the natives,” but it might at 
least teach us to ponder how far our inelastic English adminis- 
tration is the blessing to India which we always assume it to be. 


The Pall Mall had, on Thursday, a letter from a fictitious 
knob-stick,—a literary actor like the amateur casual,—who got 
himself up as a journeyman tailor from the country, and carried 
work out of a West-End shop in the hope of being dogged and 
threatened by the men on strike. The bait took, and he was 
promised a pound a week to take ‘‘ the trade” back, and go out 
on strike with the others. He did not, however, elicit anything 
which could possibly be called threats of intimidation from the 
Unionists, who expressly told him that if he did not choose to join 
them he should not be molested. ‘The fictitious knob-stick, to do 
him justice, seems to have been a little ashamed of his position, 
when he found himself taken into the counsels of the men with 
considerable good-nature,—which counsels he intended to betray. 
There is something much more questionable, we think, in this 
proceeding, than in serving as amateur casual to test the casual 
ward of a workhouse. That is a Parliamentary institution, 
which the public has a right to test, but in this case the battle 
isa fair struggle between masters and men, in which it would 
not seem quite right to betray to either counsels heard under 
false pretences in the camp of the other. Supposing this social 
dramatist had got into a secret council of the masters by the same 
means and published them, would not the master tailors have been 
justly incensed? As it turned out, however, there was no im- 
portant secret to betray. 


Mr. Roebuck dined at the Mansion House on ‘Tuesday, and said 
he “took to himself no small glory” for aiding the Conservatives 
in forcing this Reform Bill on Parliament. A great thinker has 
said that “ Egotism is an infirmity that perpetually grows upon 
aman, till at last he cannot bear to think of anything but himself, 
nor even to suppose that others do,” and Mr. Roebuck is per- 
petually exemplifying the truth of this maxim. He has been 
sitting like the fly on the great fly-wheel of Reform, and cries out 
that it turns at last because he pushed. He has voted, we believe, 
against nearly every amendment which Mr. Gladstone and his 
party have engrafted on the Reform Bill, and of course the more 
glory he now takes to himself for what he has done, the more truly 
he grasps the situation. 


_Dr. Lyon Playfair has written an interesting letter to Lord 
Granville (published in Wednesday’s Times) on the want of 
technical education of our English artizans, and the signs to be 
seen in the Paris Exhibition of our consequent relative inferiority 
in the progress of industrial invention during the last five years. 
Out of ninety classes, he says, there are scarcely a dozen in which 
pre-eminence is unhesitatingly awarded to us. Not only in the 
chemical arts, which are Dr. Lyon Playfair’s own department, but 
in the arts of civil and mechanical engineering, the same marked 





! 


| 


of any fresh cause for anxiety ; but if sepoys with mutinous | 





deficiency is to be seen. He ascribes it partly to the want of | 


schools for technical education. He says that in almost all the 
cases of good French inventions, it appeared on inquiry that the 
inventor had been educated in the * Ecole centrale des Arts et 
Manufactures.” Both a chemist and a connoisseur in iron manu- 
factures wrote to the Jimes on Thursday to defend the English 
inventiveness, but not apparently with any very great force. The 
truth we take to be that our artizans are not so much deficient in 
technical education as in general education. It is the deficiency of 
our general schools which prevents our operatives winning their way 
equally with the artizans of Switzerland and Germany. The first 
great reform we need after the recast of our organic law, is the 
adoption of a good national system of education. 


Mr. Mill made a speech last Saturday at St. James’s Hall which 
was not at all in his true line. It was against Mr. Disraeli's clauses 
about the (then dying) Compound Householder, and his speech was 
an attempt in the direction of rough-and-ready agitation. It ex- 
pressed his resolve ‘‘ to be a precious great distance out of the wood 
before I holloa in future,” and contained other idiomatic vulgarisms 
of that kind. It is more painful to see Mr. Mill studying this 
style of speaking than it ever was to see Burke cutting blocks with 
arazor. Ilis style is naturally refined, acute, discursive, above all 
things, intellectual. And there is consequently a hollow ring 
about his mob-style, as well as a painful contrast between it and 
that which really belongs to him. 


The Owl has what might be a rather good parody on Mr. 
Browning's ‘‘ Lost Leader,”—which it puts into a ‘Tory mouth and 
applies to Mr. Disraeli,—if it were only true that Mr. Disraeli is 
lost to the Tories, or the Tories to him. The answer to the state- 
ment,— 

“ Just for a cry democratic he left us, 
Just for a shout from the popular throat,” 
—is that he did not leave them at all, either for that or any other 
gain, and does not mean to do so, since it happens to answer his pur- 
pose better to keep by them. Browning's “ lost leader ” abandoned 
both principle and party. Mr. Disraeli and his party have only 
conspired together to abandon their common principles, but they 
stick by each other. It is neither a lost leader nor lost followers 
who are in need of commemoration, only a lost faith and lost cause. 


A riddle above par is going about on the Ritualistic question. 
Why was Eve the first Ritualist convert ? Because she began by 
being eve-angelical, and ended by taking to vestments. 


Owing to a further large influx of the precious metals, and the 
extensive purchases of money stock, together with the operations of 
the Government Broker for the reduction of the National Debt, 
the market for Home Securities has been unusually active this 
week, and a considerable advance has taken place in the quota- 
tions. On Monday, Consols for transfer left off at 93}, 3}; 
yesterday they closed at 953, §; the quotations for the account 
being 94 to 944; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 93}; Bank 
Stock, 252 to 254; India Stock, 220; ditto, Five per Cents., 1114 ; 
ditto, Bonds, 50s. to 55s. prem.; Exchequer Bills, 203s. to 25s. 
prem. ‘The Foreign and Railway Share Markets have been very firm, 
and prices almost generally have been on the advance. On and after 
the 31st of May, 1868, the interest on India Bonds will be reduced 
to 4 per cent. The Directors of the Bank of England have lowered 
their minimum rate for money to 24 per cent. ‘The same decline 
has taken place in Paris. ‘There has been only a moderate demand 
for accommodation at 2} per cent. for the best short bills. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, May 24, Friday, May 51. 
oe 17 


Mexican oo oe oe oe oo 17 on 1 } 
Spanish Passives ee ee ee ee e 22 on 245 
Do. Certificates .. oe +e oe ow «=: 15} 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1553 .. oe oo oo 5a e 57 i 
” ” 138¢2 . ° oe ee 55 oe 58 
Unite! States 5.20's .. oe oo oe ee 72 oe 723 





Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, May 24. Friday, May 31. 
‘ 31h ty 


33 

Great Eastern .. oo .. os . . 
Great Northern oe es oe liz o« 112} 
Great Western... +e o* 43 pe 455 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 1263 - 129 
London aad Brighton 534 e 60. 
Loudon and North-Western oe on 113 pe LLé $ 
London and South-Western ee oe oe 77 oa ? 
London, Chatham, and Dover on oa 17 ao nt 
Metropolitau .. oe ae oe oe oe 121 pe at 
Midland.. oe os oe oe oe lo oe Li t 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. os ee lv oa 13 

Do. York .. ee oe oe 93 oo $8 
South-Kastern oe oe oe ee oe 6h ea : 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_-——_ 


THE NEXT BATTLE FOR THE LIBERALS. 


NAR. DISRAELI has nicknamed the Liberals in reference 
M to their dislike of the personal franchises,—the 
franchises tending to diminish the distance between Household 
and Manhood suffrage,—the “Reactionary Party.” In the 
next stage, however, of the Bill now before the House, it is 
not likely that they will appear in that light. The truth is 
that the Liberals have hitherto distrusted the Government 
measure, because they saw that in many respects it was neither 
intended nor adapted to conduce to the spread of Liberal ideas. 
A large part of the new constituencies are not unlikely, as Mr. 
Disraeli acutely sees, to cry out against new light. 
residuum ”’ being now reluctantly bidden,—as far as the 
House of Commons can bid them,—to enter into equal poli- 
tical rights with their less dependent neighbours, and the 
question of the adjustment of relative power between consti- 
tuency and constituency fairly entered upon, the Tory party will 
be compelled to retire on its natural and anti-popular ground, 
—the defence of the rights of small constituencies,—while the 
Liberals will, both by virtue of their principles and by the 
force of party self-interest, become the advocates of the com- 
paratively intelligent, energetic, and progressive constituencies, 
as against those small stagnant pools of electoral power which 
are called the petty boroughs. 

For in the section of the Reform Bill which we have now 
reached, the ery for Equality, which has done so much already 
—so much that seems to us mischievous, as well as that is 
useful, —to affect the borough franchise, will all tell in 
favour not of classes with prejudices deeper and ignor- 
ance denser than any other part of the community, but 
of classes with much more energy, life, and political con- 
viction in them than the petty monopolists likely to suffer 
by that cry. It has never seemed to us hitherto intrinsically 
reasonable to say that every householder in the same Parlia- 
mentary borough should have exactly equal voting power with 
every other householder, and that the householders in different 
Parliatnentary boroughs should all vote on precisely the same 
conditions. That has always seemed to us a spurious kind of 
equality,—equality at the poll often resulting in singularly 
unequal results, singularly unequal representation. We never 
could see any reason in saying that it was a law of nature that 
all the 63,700 householders in Manchester should have a 
precisely equal voting power, and all the 1,350 householders 
in Chichester should vote on the same terms as the house- 
holders of Manchester, when this really means that each 
elector in Chichester has, practically, forty-seven times as 
much representative power as each elector in Manchester. 
That seems to us a very strange kind of equality, and as 
we have never pretended to care for equality at the poll so 
much as for real and substantial impartiality of effect in the 
representative result, now that so large a “residuum” of 
dependent voters is to be introduced, it does seem to us a point 
of very great practical importance to insist on bringing the 
intelligent and acute voter of the great cities to something 
more like equality of position with the ignorant and depen- 
dent voter of the small boroughs. It is the Tory policy which 
has forced upon a class in great measure unfit for it an equality 
of yoting power with classes of great political education. It 
should be the Liberal policy to do all that is possible in 
the measure for redistributing the seats, to equalize the 
real influence on the constitution of Parliament exerted by the 
resident in great cities and the resident in stagnant boroughs. 
If we are to have equality for “the residuum ”’ in electoral 
rights, let us have something more,—equality for those above 
the residuum in representative influence. If equality is to be 
the cry where it tends to mischief, let it be the cry also where 
it tends to repair the mischief. If Parliament shrinks so 
sensitively as it does from anything like “ invidious ” inequality 
between voter and voter, let it shrink a little more from the 
most invidious of all inequalities, inequality in representative 
power between the voters of important constituencies full of 
activity and intelligence, and the voters of unimportant consti- 
tuencies who stand for the mere cyphers which increase the 
importance of some great landlord’s name. We have never 
cavilled at nominal inequalities which may promote real and 
substantial equality, but we do cavil at a nominal equality 
which promotes real and substantial inequality. 

Now, of course, it is hopeless to expect in the present Bill 
anything beyond a diminution of power of the small boroughs, 


But “the, 


aa, 
pressly intended, and certainly expressly adapted, to make 
worse. But Mr. Disraeli has limited his purpose so ag not 
even to confess the evil and attempt its diminution, He 
confesses openly that he does not intend his redistribution of 
seats to be in any degree a remedy for the evil of unequally 
distributed power. It is only an attempt, he says, to intro. 
duce a few of the greatest borough constituencies, which are at 
present wholly without a voice in Parliament, into the area of 
Parliamentary representation. But almost in the same breath 
in which he said this he virtually recanted it by proposing a num. 
ber of new divisions of county constituencies,—constituencieg 
already represented, even though inadequately represented,—in 
the House of Commons. The truth is, that Mr. Disraeli dare not 
add to the influence of the great boroughs without putting an 
equal weight into the scale of the great counties. And hence, 
even when he is abjuring all pretence of redistributing the 
power of the constituencies, he contrives a county make. 
weight for those new borough constituencies which he feels 
himself compelled to introduce. It is clear, then, that Mr, 
Disraeli is not merely finding room for a few wholly excluded 
and very important constituencies;—he is also guarding 
against even the least transfer of power from the small boroughs 
to the great, so anxious is he to balance the new borough con- 
stituencies which he introduces with new county constituencies 
of equal influence. We think the Liberals ought not to be 
content with this,—that they should secure, at least, some 
substantial transfer of power from the small and dependent 
borough constituencies,—town constituencies only in name, 
—to the large and independent borough constituencies, 
Equality in representative influence between a house. 
holder in Manchester and a householder in Chichester 
is not, of course, to be hoped for. That would involve 
something like equal electoral districts, for which good 
Liberals are being fast driven by the new Tory policy to 
contend. But on a clear recognition of the greater right, 
—because greater political intelligence and activity, as well 
as greater population,—of the large cities than the small 
boroughs, to Parliamentary influence, we should at once insist. 
At present each Manchester householder has not only forty- 
seven times less representative influence than each Chichester 
householder, but he has probably three times as much political 
intelligence and independence. So that he is wronged both 
ways ; forty-seven Manchester householders will have less influ- 
ence than one Chichester householder, and yet at least a hun- 
dred times as much political independence, ability, and capacity. 
No doubt the great boroughs, like the small, will have their 
modes of electoral corruption. The public-housekeepers of Mary- 
lebone have almost as much electoral influence as the land- 
owners of Honiton. But there is at least thus much in favour 
of the great boroughs,—that not only is there usually a much 
larger proportion of political intelligence there, caused by the 
mere general vitality and animation of the place, but there is 
in that political vitality and animation a great store of reme- 
dial power,—of vis medicatrix naturce,—for such corruption as 
exists. There is not life enough in a place like Totnes to feel 
the evil, disgrace, or annoyance of being misrepresented by 
means of bribed votes. But in large and living towns, if the 
same mischief arises through public-house agencies, we shall 
soon have some effective, even if rough remedy. We may 
even see Liberals before long assenting, in despair of a better 
and juster remedy, to the Permissive Bill, if it be found that 
the independence and political intelligence of the great 
boroughs are drowned in their beer. We have never approved 
of the Permissive Bill. But of the two injustices,—the in- 
justice of drugging the political mind of the community im 
beer supplied by the money of candidates, and the injustice 
of denying ordinary people a wholesome and harmless i- 
dulgence,—we should probably prefer the latter. Anyhow, 
there is no doubt that even “the residuum” will be kept m 
check in great cities by the political ability and energy of 
the place. In petty boroughs there is seldom indeed enough 
popular vitality to resent wholesale tampering with the 
constituency, and therefore the effect of this Bill in increasing 
“ the residuum” there will probably be almost wholly mis 
chievous. 
We trust therefore that the Liberals may be relied upon 
to vote as a party for such an extension of the redistribution 
of seats as shall at least sensibly increase the power of the 
large, active, and intelligent constituencies, and sensibly diml- 
nish that of the small, torpid, and venal ones. If only the 
limit of population for the loss of one member could be fixed 
at 10,000, instead of 8,000, and the seats gained given to the 
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done, and the Tories would be shown in their true light as 
reactionaries against any true electoral equality between the 
which think their own political thoughts, and 


boroughs wi ; 
boroughs which are only speaking-trumpets for the thoughts 
of the “ propertied ” classes. 





THE POLITICAL CRIMINALS AND THE TORIES. 


T is curious to see the Tory papers, flushed with their 
Democratic victory, indeed almost blushing under the 
wreath of honour with which Mr. Disraeli has encircled the 
brows of the Tory party,—.e., supposing the Tory party to 
have brows, which, as it has been chiefly devoted to frowning 
upon the people for the last generation, we cannot doubt, 
even though the frown has vanished for a moment now,— 
nay, almost fainting with a sort of virgin modesty as it 
realizes its new popularity, — yet going back to its old 
fierce admiration for the great representative of a bastard 
aristocracy founded upon the principle of slavery. They 
are now once again singing hymns of personal adulation 
to Mr. Jefferson Davis, which would probably have been 
satires, invectives, or curses if he had done for the South what 
Mr. Disraeli has done for the Tories,—introduced a ‘“ Conser- 
vative”” Reform Bill, which, turning out to be negro suffrage 
in disguise, would have prevented the war, and saved the 
South. But as he has ruined the South for the sake of a 
wicked and shameful cause, the true Tory turns aside with a 
sigh of relief from the constraint of his new popularity, puts off 
the bland smiles which he is trying to lavish on the popular 
cause, and indulges his soul in one shriek of delight that 
this hero and martyr,—hero by virtue of his treason, and 
martyr by virtue of two years’ light imprisonment for plunging 
millions of souls into guilt, misery, and death,—is at length, 
by the clemency and contemptuous forbearance of his foes, 
set at liberty as a man who has lost his power to do mischief. 
Yet itis surely indecent for the Tory editors who have indulged 
s0 freely in wailings over Mr. Davis’s imprisonment, and in 
exultation over the release of this man, on whose conscience 
there is more blood than on that of all other living beings put 
together, to shriek out in the very same key their anger with 
the Liberal journals for pleading for the remission of Burke’s 
sentence. The Standard on Monday, only a few days after 
its pean over Mr. Davis, jeered at the Liberal Members for 
wishing to see Burke spared on any other grounds than that 
of the coarsest expediency ;— 

“A number of gentlemen,” it wrote, ‘‘ who havea horror of 
bloodshed—especially in the case of a convicted traitor openly 
bearing arms against his Sovereign, and only escaping the charge 
of murder because his followers ran away—have petitioned the 
Government in favour of the Fenian prisoner Burke. . .. We 
freely confess we have not the slightest sympathy with their 
object. There never was a rebellion so groundless, so wicked, so 
wanton. To Providence we owe it, and to the precautions of the 
Government that the blood of Irishmen was not poured out like 
water. And now we are asked to be merciful to the men who 
would have deluged their country with blood, and would have 
imperilled the Empire. The plea for mercy we cannot sympathize 
with, but as a matter of policy it may be prudent not to shed 
blood. We cannot afford to make martyrs and heroes of these 
hired desperadoes.” 


Which meant, as clearly as words could say, “If Lerd 
Derby would only have hanged this man we would have 
praised his firmness up to the skies, but as it is almost certain 
he will yield to the representations made to him, we are 
sulkily resigned to his being spared.” The Pall Mall Gazette, 
We are sorry to say, in an article written with its usual utili- 
tarian force, took the same line ; but as its general argument was 
rather directed to proving that hanging is a capital thing in the 
abstract, especially for all criminals who are at all amiable and 
show any good motives mingled in their guilt, the able writer 
would probably have included Mr. Davis and the Emperor of 
Mexico in the list of persons whom it would have been desirable 
{but for the feeble amiability of public opinion) to hang, 
unless, indeed, he thought so badly of them as to deprive the 
process of the fresh zest clearly given to it in his estimation 
by a dash of good feeling or noble purpose in the criminal. 
The Pall Mall Gazette therefore stands on quite different 
grounds from our Tory contemporaries. It has a unique 
fervour of belief in hanging in the abstract, and always 
recognizes with regret the limits imposed on the advantages 
of that vigorous procedure by the growing feebleness of public 
opinion. But the Tory press have openly and insolently insisted 
on the justice of hanging Burke and his comrades, at the very 


Jefferson Davis in a comfortable prison. They indulge in poetic 
prose over Mr. Davis’s noble domestic affections, and the 
proof he gave of them after “ happy, babbling Richmond had 
sunk to rest” by going to weep over his child’s grave, while 
they have nothing but the brutal “serve him right ” for the 
sorrows of a rash firebrand like Burke and “the hired 
desperadoes,”’ as they are pleased to call his associates. Now, 
for the triumphant advocates of a Democratic Reform Bill, we 
submit that this undisguised loathing for rash and mistaken 
rebels when they come from the ranks of the people, in such 
close juxtaposition with this rapt admiration for rasher rebels 
when they come from the ranks of a bastard aristocracy, is a 
mistake. Nothing can point out more clearly in what sense the 
Tory organs are really Democratic than these little loopholes 
into the true feelings of the party. Their love for slavery is 
quite as fresh as ever. If they are cultivating the people it is 
only with the view of making tools of them. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis is their true political ideal. As Mr. Jefferson Davis 
would have used,—and so far as his power went,—did use, 
“the mean whites” of the South to serve his purposes, so 
these Tory Democrats,—these patrons of “the residuum,”— 
will use, if they can, the new voters to serve their purposes. 
The argument used by Lord Derby this day week against 
the analogy between Burke’s and his comrades’ claim for 
mercy, and that of the Southern prisoners, has been re- 
iterated again and again, by the Tory declaimers. If we 
understand it rightly, it only amounts to this,—that the North 
could not have hanged political prisoners without exposing its 
own prisoners to the danger of similar treatment at the South. 
Well, that would apply so long as the war went on, but would 
have no application at all when the South was finally con- 
quered, and Mr. Davis, the head and front of the whole rebel- 
lion, afterwards fell into the hands of the Northern men. 
If Lord Derby thinks that it would have been quite right 
to hang Southern rebels but for the fear of retaliation, 
he has not taken a line that is very popular with his 
supporters. He probably did mean, however, that the 
amount of moral support he received was a palliation of 
his guilt. We confess that seems to us a bad plea, and 
even if a good one, one which would palliate Burke's guilt as 
well. If Ireland had been polled, does any one doubt that a 
clear majority of the people would have been favourable to 
the success of the Fenian attempt? Would any English 
statesman in his senses dare to submit the question of inde- 
pendence to the test of a popular vote with any hope of its being 
loyal? If moral support from an immense mass of people 
is palliation for rebellion, Burke and his friends had that quite 
as much as Mr. Davis. But they had not the means of mak- 
ing so good a fight or coming so near success, and the wanton- 
ness of a rebellion depends in great measure on the chance of 
success? That is quite true, and is a very good condemnation 
of rebellions believed to be hopeless. But it is no argument for 
not extending compassion to ignorant persons who are hopeful 
of success without any good grounds for it. And in some respects 
we maintain that the chances of ultimate success, or at least 
of an extended struggle, should be considered an aggravation 
of the crime. Where, as in the case of Mr. Davis, a leader 
with a powerful organization at his back is perfectly aware of 
his power to drench a continent in blood before he can be put 
down,—does he not hazard infinitely more in precipitating such 
a struggle than men who hazard very little indeed beyond 
their own lives? All Mr. Jefferson Davis’s advantages over 
Burke were advantages in farsightedness, in statesmanship, in 
clear recognition of the train of calamities he was bringing 
down upon his country. If those advantages indeed had been 
backed in his case by a noble motive,—by the desire to win 
liberty for his people instead of slavery, by the desire to 
redeem them from a political oppression that could have 
been removed by no other means,—we should measure 
the grandeur of his aims by the greatness of the 
sacrifices incurred. But when his motive was doubly 
evil,—a personal ambition which could not endure the 
restraints of ordinary representative machinery, and an 
abstract love for the most loathsome institution of the age, 
—we must measure the evil of his aims by the greatness of 
the sacrifices incurred. Put it how you will, no one can 
pretend to compare with any justice Burke’s crime with Mr. 
Jefferson Davis's crime, without conceding that the latter was 
infinitely the greater. It was more deliberate and voluntary, 
for the man was a statesman, and Burke an ignorant fanatic. 
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| too easily the redress of every pretended grievance he put 
moment they were insisting on the injustice of keeping Mr. | forward, by political means, while Burke heartily believed 
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that the only remedy for Ireland’s grievances was rebellion. 
It was, above all, avowedly due to one of the most evil inten- 
tions of modern times,—the intention to build up a society 
founded on slavery as its fundamental principle, — while 
Burke’s rebellion was a silly, rash, and blundering blow for 
what he supposed to be freedom. There is not a common feature 
in the moral conditions of the two cases; and every contrast tells, 
as regards the guilt involved, fearfully against Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, and in favour of Burke. Weare far from wishing to see 
Burke and his colleagues receive a free pardon. They have been 
guilty of one of the rashest of rebellions, involving the risk of 
fearful consequences, and such acts must certainly be heavily 
visited. But if ever there was a plea for the use of the 
prerogative of mercy, it is in the case of mad, hot-headed, 
misguided men, who can command no power beyond their 
own right arms, and who unfortunately had the passive sym- 
pathies of half the Irish population. If, indeed, the Pall 
Mail is right in advocating hanging as a capital remedy for 
want of sense, cadit quwestio;—we cannot plead that Burke 
had much, and Mr, Davis clearly had a good deal. In that 
case probably Burke should have been hanged, Maximilian 
punished by the highest of secondary punishments, and Mr. 
Jefferson Davis pardoned at once. But the Tory view is that 
while deep-laid treason in the cause of slavery is noble, 
—foolish treason in the cause of a quick-witted but (politi- 
cally) half-witted people is unpardonable, for which the last 
penalty of the law ought, but for the disorganized state of 
public opinion, to be exacted. We are happy to see the 
Record ranking itself with the Tory organs in lamenting the 
necessity of commuting the punishment. Its contempt for 
popular humanity on spiritual grounds, is the only rival which 
the Standard’s, founded on political grounds, need really fear. 
We know of nothing much more disgraceful to the spirit of the 
country, than the profound regret with which a portion of the 
Press has been compelled to admit that it would be inexpedient 
to hang these wretched Irishmen,—whose chief crime has been 
the ignorance which we have taken so little pains to remove, 
and the inherited passions which, in a former generation, 
England took so much pains to implant. 





THE POLICY OF RUSSIA. 


| ge since the days of the Crimean War Russian questions 

have been rather at a discount in England. Somewhere 
in London there appears a paper called the Diplomatic Review, 
which we take to be the successor of the old ree Press, whose 
columns are weekly or monthly devoted to the exposure of the 
nefarious designs of Russia upon the East, and the consequent 
glorification of Mr. David Urquhart. Beyond the few Government 
individuals who are placed upon the free list of this periodical, 
we suspect hardly anybody in London is aware that there still 
exists in England a journal whose special mission it is to 
warn the world against the intrigues of Russia. The truth is, 
Russophobia was carried to an utterly absurd extent before 
the Crimean epoch, and since that time has suffered a corre- 
sponding decline. Previously to 1857 there was a considerable 
school of English politicians who looked upon the Muscovite 
Empire with feelings not unlike those with which negroes 
regard their fetish. That the alliance of Russia was irre- 
sistible, that Europe was destined to be annexed by the Ozars 
as Greece was annexed by the Sovereigns of Macedon, was 
regarded as an almost self-evident fact, even by men whose 
judgment in other things was entitled to respect. It was our 
duty to struggle against the impending destiny, but the 
destiny, it was thought, was scarcely to be avoided. ‘The 
Crimean War entirely changed the current of popular appre- 
hensions. Whatever else might be the result of that memorable 
contest, it established the fact that Russia was neither invul- 
nerable nor unconquerable, and with the establishment of this 
fact the old belief in the irresistible advance of the great 
Northern Power suffered a total overthrow. From the day 
when the Russians evacuated Todleben’s works till quite 
recently, we have hardly heard anything of Russian aggran- 
dizement. The few politicians who still adhered to the old 
creed were regarded as antiquated bores, and the will of Peter 
the Great, supposing it ever to have existed, was consigned to 
oblivion. 

Throughout the years which have gone by since then, we 
have heard very little of Russia in any way, and all we have 
heard has not been of a character to excite much European 
apprehension. For some years she appeared to be utterly 
exhausted by the gigantic and ineffectual efforts she had made 


to defend her Southern fortress. Then came the vast socia] 


a 
| revolution caused by the wholesale emancipation of the Seris- 
| and then there followed the Polish Insurrection, during which 
}@ mere handful of half-armed insurgents seemed to g 

for a time the whole power of the Empire. No doubt 
| we heard occasional rumours of Russian annexations gpj 
|intrigues in the unknown region which lies north of or 
Indian possessions, but these rumours were too vague to take 
;much hold on the public mind. The vast majority of news. 
| paper readers and writers know nothing, and profess to know 
| nothing, about trans-Caucasian regions; and the few who do 
| profess to know so very much more than they possibly cay 
know, find their knowledge inspire no confidence. The world 
|in which we of the West take any practical concern or interes, 
ends, roughly speaking, eastwards on the banks of the Vistula 
and the frontiers of European Turkey. 

Somehow or other, an impression gained ground that after 
the Crimea Russia had abandoned definitely all idea of 
extending her dominions to the Bosphorus ; and any one who 
controverted this impression, obtained the reward which jg 
always attached to political Cassandras. During the last foy 
months, however, there have been various indications that 
Russia has not abandoned her “manifest destiny,” and it is quite 
as well we should begin to pay more attention than we have done 
of late to the politics of St. Petersburg. The lesson of the 
Crimea is estimated very differently in the East to what it isin 
the West. The campaign showed that the armies and the 
organization of the Muscovite Empire were inferior to those 
of the Western Powers; but whether it proved anything more 
is open to doubt. By an extraordinary combination of 
circumstances which is never likely to occur again, England, 
France, Austria, and Turkey entered into a coalition against 
Russia. The whole might of the West was exerted, and 
after two years’ fighting the Russians were dislodged from a 
fortress at the extreme verge of their territory. Since the 
war was over Turkey in Europe, instead of being regenerated, as 
her admirers prophesied, has gone on decaying. The sick man 
is obviously nearer death’s door than he was when Prince 
Menschikoff was sent to the Bosphorus; and in the event of a 
second invasion of the Principalities, it is certain the quadruple 
alliance will not be repeated ; it is by no means clear that some 
one of the former allies may not take sides against Turkey. 
Under these circumstances, there is nothing to make the Russians 
abandon the notion that they may yet extend their frontiers to 
the Bosphorus, if not to the Mediterranean ; and as long as 
Russia remains what she is, this dream of empire will not be 
given up. We think the fatal error of the old Russo- 
phobish school was that they insisted on regarding 
the danger of Russian encroachment as due to some 
mysterious intrigues on the part of the descendants of 
Peter the Great. If the Romanoffs were to disappear 
to-morrow, and every tradition of the Russian Foreign Office 
were to be forgotten, and the autocratic rule of the Czars were 
to be replaced by an oligarchy or a democratic republic, we 
believe the danger in question would be neither less nor 
greater. A very slight acquaintance with Russia is sufficient 
to convince any one who possesses the faculty of observation 
that that vast kingdom has before it an immense future. From 
the Black Sea to the Baltic, from the Vistula to the Ural 
Mountains, there extends a country occupied by one more or 
less homogeneous race, the differences between whose various 
sections are scarcely greater than those which separate the 
northern and southern districts of either France, or England, 
or Germany ; professing to a great extent the same faith, and 
animated by the same conviction that they are destined to 
play a great part in the history of the world. No single 
defeat, and what is more, no succession of defeats not of an 
utterly overwhelming character, could ever eradicate from the 
Russian mind the belief that their country is the natural in- 





| Christianity against Mohammedanism. 








heritor of the Turkish possessions, the appointed champion of 


The Emperor Alexander himself is probably by no means 
an enthusiastic partizan of this national belief. A man with 
very little of the general superstitious belief which charac- 
terizes his race, of a speculative rather than an aggressive 
turn of mind, much more inclined to questions of internal 
reform than of foreign policy, he would personally, we believe, 
prefer to leave to others the execution of the mission assigned, 
according to Muscovite belief, to “Holy” Russia. But by the 
conditions of his tenure of Royalty, by reason of his being Czar of 
All the Russias, he cannot, if he would, pursue permanently a 
policy of masterly inaction. He will not hurry on the time 
when Russia must once more put forward her claims to the 
sovereignty of the Bosphorus ; on the contrary, if possible, he 
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———— 
will defer the arrival of such a crisis; but if from cireum- 
stances he cannot control the time should come when the 
Eastern question must be settled one way or another, he will 
not be found untrue to the traditions of his dynasty. Now, it 
is hardly possible to avoid the conviction that a great change 
js at hand in Turkey. Ere long the rising which has begun in 
Crete may extend to the other Christian provinces of the Porte, 
and if that should be so, Russia cannot stand by as an indifferent 

etator. The late war in Germany has rendered Austria no 
longer formidable to Russia; so that she can rely upon the 
alliance, or even the neutrality, of Prussia; and once more 
Russia has come forward, at the head of the Greek Church, 
as the natural protector of the great Sclavonian nationality. 

With the exception of the Turks and the Magyars, almost 
all the races which occupy the south-eastern corner of 
Europe may be said to be connected with Russia by ties 
either of religion or consanguinity, and thus Russia appeals 
at once to religious and ethnological considerations. More- 
over, quite apart from this, she has the immense advantage 
of being the one stable and progressive power in that unsettled 
region. Whatever may be the defects of the Muscovite 
Government, it affords to its subjects security and law and 
immunity from internal disturbance or foreign attack; and, 
therefore, the conservative interests in all the Danubian and 
trans-Danubian lands gravitate towards Russia. This being 
s0, it is, to say the least, ominous to find that Russia is once 
more asserting her desire to a sori of Protectorate over all 
races who either profess the Greek religion, or are in- 
cluded under the vague term of ‘“Sclavonian.”’ The mar- 
riage of the King of the Greeks with the daughter of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, the especial advocate of the old Russian 
creed, is regarded in Russia itself as a declaration that the 
Government will espouse the cause of Greece against Turkey. 
On the other hand, the reception given to the Non-Russian 
Sclavonians who went as delegates to the Pan-Sclavonic Con- 
gress at Moscow, and the significant terms in which they were 
addressed by so courteous a ruler as Alexander IL., points to a 
determination to reassert the supremacy of Russia whenever 
the fitting opportunity occurs for such an _ assertion. 
Prussia, according to the opinion of Russian politi- 
cians, may be relied upon in the event of war; the hosti- 
lity of England will be paralyzed by the alliance between St. 
Petersburg and Washington ; France may be bribed by cessions 
of territory on the Mediterranean coasts ; and Austria is power- 
less. Turkey, if left to herself, must fall to pieces; and then 
Russia will step in. It is desirable not to hurry the cata- 
strophe ; but if it does arrive, the Empire of the North will be 
found ready to act. We are not saying that these calculations 
are correct ; all we assert is, that they are accepted by the men 
who direct the policy of Russia, and will be acted upon when 
the hour arrives. How far we can successfully oppose the 
realization of this Muscovite ‘manifest destiny,’ or whether, if 
we could, it would be advisable to do so, are points we do not 
enter upon at present. 





UNIVERSITY CONSERVATISM. 

HERE is apparently a new flow of Conservative sap from 
the branch of popular representation, which Mr. Disrzeli 
has now shut off from the main stem by his clever use of 
temporary ligatures, to the subject of Church and Universities. 
We remember no ecclesiastical debate for several years back 
in which so much ardour of statement has adorned the Tory 
oratory as that of Wednesday on opening College Fellowships to 
Dissenters. Mr. Selwyn described the majority of the tutors 
and assistant-tutors of Trinity College, Cambridge, who are 
in favour of allowing each college to appoint such Fellows as 
it pleases without demanding any ecclesiastical subscription, 
a “a noisy and restless minority” of the University; Mr. 
Henley called the persons in favour of whom this change is 
proposed to be made, persons “of a large share of intellect, 
coupled with very little honesty ;” Mr. Gathorne Hardy, in a 
passionate outburst of sympathy with the parentalism of 
fathers, mothers, and guardians, described those who are 
for mixed education as “miserable philosophers, who never 
appeared to him to give anything out of their own pockets 
for the furtherance of their views ;’—and even Mr. Gladstone 
seemed to retrograde a step or two towards his former attitude 
of University Conservatism. The House, it is true, passed 
the second reading by a majority of 44 (200 for the Bill to 
156 against it), but the effect of the recent over-draft on its 
iberalism in the direction of Democracy was apparently to 
give a new intensity to the ardour of Tory injustice in putting 











a slur upon Dissent. There is something very curious in the 
recoil with which men who have been voting for “the resi- 
duum” with all their might in political matters, because 
they think they can control it, resent the invasion of the 
religious residuum, which they fear they could not control. 
The argument from the Church’s proprietary rights is not the 
real one. In the first place, as the promoters of the measure 
for admitting Dissenters to College Fellowships showed, a 
great part of the property left to the Colleges was left by 
Roman Catholics, and it is monstrous to assert that Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters are absolutely exclude? from the 
national heirship to property which was meant for the 
promotion of the only then existing national religion,—itself 
Roman Catholic, —by those who left it. But even as regards the 
property left by persons belonging to our Reformed Church 
since the Reformation, how can it be asserted for a moment 
that they wished to tie the hands of all future Churchmen 
who might happen to be Fellows of a College not to associate 
Dissenters with themselves, when the only obstruction is not 
in the trust deeds of the Colleges, but in the laws of the 
realm? Here is a restriction on efficient education actually 
imposed only by the Legislature,—not by the persons to whom 
the bequest of property was due,—and yet it is contended that 
the Churchmen who, under the operation of the ordinary rules 
of the academical bodies to which they belong, obtain the right 
to appoint new Fellows in each College, ought to be hampered 
in their choice by a limitation quite unknown to the 
College trust deeds! And Mr. Henley speaks of all 
Dissenters as “persons of very little honesty,” who think 
that if Churchmen wish to have their aid in the College 
teaching, they ought not to be prohibited from having it 
by general legislative enactments. Moreover, how silly as well 
as narrow-minded is this feeling, when we recollect the wide 
extremes within which the theology of the Church may now 
vary. Why, all that this restriction does, is to prohibit a College 
which may already number all sorts of theologians, from 
Puseyites to Essayists and Reviewers, amongst its Fellows, from 
choosing a Wesleyan, or a Scotch Presbyterian, or a Liberal 
Independent. Nothing can be more ridiculous than to speak 
of this restriction as ensuring unity of theology among the 
teaching body of a College. The simple truth is, that our 
Church already contains absolutely as wide a variety of 
faiths, as the nation itself contains,—the exclusion of Dis- 
senters keeping out scarcely a single type or shade of theo- 
logical conviction. It ensures only what perhaps some 
of the Tories think rather more of,—a certain probability 
of preponderance for the Conservative view of Govern- 
ment, since, unquestionably, Churchmen of every type of 
theology, orthodox or sceptical, contain a much smaller pro- 
portion of Radicals than the nation itself contains, after you 
have thrown in the various Dissenting bodies. Dissent from 
the Episcopal form of government is apt to imply a certain 
Radicalism of view. And here, in fact, we suspect is the true 
secret of the repulsion which the Tories feel to remitting 
the Collegiate privations attached to Dissenters. They pro- 
fess to fear the invasion of a more sceptical theology,—in 
fact, the theological invasion would, in all probability, be from 
the orthodox side,—but they really fear the invasion of a 
more Radical political creed, and in this they are probably 
justified. Thus we find the very party who are now courting 
the people in the streets, throwing a fresh intensity of zeal 
into their attempt to exclude the popular ereed from the 
intellectual nursery of statesmen and politicians. A true 
theological conservatism would be disposed, we think, to 
encourage the advent of Dissenters to the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge. At least, we suspect the proportion of 
sincere believers in revelation among Dissenters is some- 
what larger than the proportion among Churchmen, while 
the heretical sects certainly contain no more thorough 
sceptics than the Church itself. But if the zeal which pro- 
fesses to be due to a religious, is really due to a political 
conservatism,—and in Mr. Selwyn’s case, at least, we suspect 
it is so from his remarkable dislike for the Trinity tutors 
whom he calls “a noisy and restless party,”"—then the Tories 
may be right, though it seems to us a shabby manuvre to be 
appealing to parental anxieties for young men’s spiritual faith, 
when they are really acting out of party anxieties for the 
young men’s political creed. 

We cannot but regret profoundly that Mr. Gladstone has 
thought it his duty again to throw his influence into the scale 
of a party which is, we are convinced, masking political with 
religious aims. It is, no doubt, only a fresh proof of his 
scrupulous conscientiousness ; and, feeling as he does about it, 
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he is right to act as he does. But we cannot but wonder that |ment. Ten times more good would have been done } 
such a statesman as Mr. Gladstone should either be blind to| saving the agricultural labourers’ children from degradation 
the danger of drawing invidious distinctions unfavourable to | or death, than by giving votes to a per-centage of them. We 








Dissenters in our national Universities, or, on the other hand, |can hardly imagine a man of Mr. Walpole’s real kindness of 
disposed to exaggerate the danger,—trivial enough, if it | heart not feeling that the evil was a very serious one, but he 
be a danger,—of disturbing the minds of University teachers | may have despaired of doing anything this year, and have there. 
by piecemeal reforms of their educational system. We con-/ fore referred the matter back to the Commissioners, by wa 
fess we see little reality in this latter fear. The Cam-| of not confessing his helplessness. What other object there 
bridge and Oxford Fellows are not of such delicate organiza-| can be in so referring it back is not very obvious ; the Report 
tion that,they are mentally paralyzed by the prospect of | contains ample facts, and numerous opinions upon the reme. 
receiving power to associate Dissenters with themselves, if | dies which might be applied. Surely it is the business of the 
they think fit. The fear for their character, and especially | Minister to devise a measure founded upon the information 
perhaps for their theology, usually is,—not that it will be| supplied to him, not to ask the people who furnish him with 
endangered by disturbing changes, but that it will be en-| premisses to draw also the conclusion. Let us trust that the 
dangered by mouldering decay. The tutorial life is not a|new Home Secretary, if he be in office next session, wil] 
very active-minded one at either University. The old ground | succeed in producing a worthy successor to the only piece of 
is gone over in the old way year after year, and a tutor whose | practically valuable legislation which this year has yet seen 
powers would be in any way paralyzed by the prospect of the | carried through. 
passage of such a Bill as this, would be worth studying asa} Meanwhile, is it too late even this session to pass an Act of 
man of exceptional organization. There is no torpidity like | a single clause, positively forbidding the employment of male 
University torpidity. Have we not the analysis of the Cam-|and female children in the same gang? Whatever may be 
bridge petitions for and against this reform, to show us how | urged in favour of the Gang System in general, mixed gangs 
little predisposition to change of any sort there is in the| are an unqualified evil, and no human being would dare to 
University? That seems to be urged as an argument against | protest against their suppression, whether in the name of 
the Bill. But to any one who knows College Dons it will be | political economy or of the breeches’ pocket. Professor 
rather in favour of than against it. The more the dons love | Fawcett would be better employed in pressing such a Bill 
torpor, the less are they fitted for the task they have to per-| than in going on with the futile measure he has already intro. 
form. The majority of the tutors and assistant-tutors in the| duced, “to provide for the better education of children 
largest and most distinguished of all the Colleges are in favour of |employed in agriculture.” The working classes have few 
the change, and they are called by Mr. Selwyn “a noisy and rest- | friends more able or more zealous than Mr. Fawcett, and it is 
less party.” Well, is not that better than being a torpid and inert | no wonder that he should have felt strongly the mischief of 
party? With all the thirteen Cambridge “ Heads’’ against any | the present system, and should have resolved to protest strongly 
change, and with 180 residents opposed to change against forty | against letting ill alone. But we can hardly imagine that the 
residents in its favour, we are profoundly impressed with the ad- | Bill recently introduced under the sponsorship of Messrs, 
vantage even of a slight fillip to such a condition of intellectual | Fawcett, Arthur Peel, and Trevelyan is intended by its 
quietude. Mr. Gladstone imports the fears which his own active | authors to be seriously pressed, though it serves to show their 
imagination conjures up in case of a change of this sort into | anxiety that the subject should not be forgotten. It provides 
that drowsy dislike to being disturbed, which alone possesses | that children under thirteen shall not be employed in agricul- 
these good dons at Cambridge and Oxford. They sign their | ture unless they attend school on alternate days for at least 
petitions against change chiefly because they regard them as|five hours each day, but the magistrates may suspend 
petitions against active exertion. ‘You have waked me too|this rule for not more than two months in each year for 
soon, I must slumber again,” is their real feeling. Mr. Glad-| harvest purposes, &c. That is to say, the children are to 
stone could not sympathize with them if he would. If he|be hard worked all Monday, are to sit in school so 
were a tutor at Christchurch we dare say he would have his| tired they can learn nothing all Tuesday, and so on 
mind ‘troubled’ by all sorts of possible,—and we think fanci-|for alternate days, thus earning at the most half wages, 
ful,—foreshadowings of the result of this change. But the| having to pay for school and be none the wiser for it, and 
least breath of air is good for ordinary University Dons. The | instead of the physical hardening which daily labour gives to 
majority of them could not be so agitated as to be too|those strong enough to work at all, being subjected to an 
excitable for their work,—or even so as to be excitable | intermittent system, which would tax their powers as much at 
enough for it. Fear of change is with them a mere voice | first, and fail to render them gradually stronger. Probably it 
that enters dimly into their dreams. If they could share for | might be replied that alternate days are not of the essence of 
a moment Mr. Gladstone’s eager nature, they would in all | the plan, that its proposers believe no more than we do in the 
probability cease at once to share his fears. The shake that | benefit to be derived from sitting half asleep on a form for 
woke them up to look at the real world as it is, would in nine | five hours, and that all they care to insist on is that children 
cases out of ten dissipate their dread of reform. should not be allowed to spend more than half their time on 
agricultural labour, and should have a chance of education. 
a 7 _ Or it might be urged that the same method has already been 
GANG LABOUR FOR CHILDREN. sanctioned in the Hades Acts, and that the present proposal 
FTER the very strong language used in both Houses of |is simply to extend the rule to children engaged on other 
Parliament, and by speakers of all parties, in discussing | work, leaving both to stand or fall together hereafter. But 
the Report upon the employment of children in agricultural | inasmuch as the Bill does not elaborately regulate the hours 
labour, it would have been reasonable in any country but|of labour, and the agricultural labourers have more need of 
England, and even in England if it were not for the inter-| every penny their children can earn, and less appreciation of 
minable Reform Bill, to expect at least an attempt at legis-| the value of education than their manufacturing brethren, we 
lation. The evils of the existing Gang System are so horrible, | fear that under no form would Mr. Faweett’s Bill effect much 
are so certainly remediable, and admit of so little defence upon | practical good. The remainder of the Bill is, however, of 
any principles recognizing the duty of society to take care of |such a nature as to concentrate upon itself every possible 
its weakest members, that we can scarcely understand any | form of opposition. It begins by providing that no school not 
Government being content to leave them to do their worst for | approved by Her Majesty’s Inspector shall suffice for the purposes 
at least another year. Whether any Bill would have been| of the Bill, thus setting against it the large classes, both of 
actually passed is another question. Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s | clergy and laity, who detest Government interference in general, 
Bill relating to the London poor might have been enough of | or think that the present system, especially the Conscience 
philanthropy for one session in the eyes of a House of Commons | Clause, oppresses them in pocket or in conscience. Next, it is 
neither possessing great sympathy with the poor as members | proposed that where no school exists the magistrates shall 
of a common society with themselves, nor yet paternally | have power to levy a rate to maintain one, subject to appeal 
anxious tocare for them as inferior beings. Indeed, so far is| by the ratepayers to the Privy Council. This is nothing less 
this feeling carried, that it is notorious that had Mr. Hardy | than establishing the principle of compulsory education,—that 
gone a little further, and laid down explicitly the principle on lit is the duty of the community to provide for the education 
which alone his measure is intelligible or just, selfish opposition | of all its members. If it were possible to introduce it thus by 
would have ensured its failure. Still, some attempt ought to|a side-wind the ultimate effect might be invaluable, but the 
have been made to remedy an evil which affects half the | attempt seems to us, as regards the immediate purpose of the 
counties in England, even if the difficulty of managing| Bill, to savour more of courage than of wisdom. Country 
the compound householder had caused its ultimate abandon- | magistrates are not the most likely class to resort to such strong 
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measures, and if they do not the Act becomes a dead letter. 
Meanwhile, the proposal would bring upon Mr. Fawcett’s 
head all manner of hostility, stolid dislike to anything 
a the taxpayer does not really care about, unreasoning 
cjamour against interfering with the liberty of the subject. 
Finally, there is a clause about religious instruction calculated 
to tread on as many toes as possible. In fact, the Bill as it 
stands can serve no purpose except as a protest against the 
cruelty of neglecting the agricultural labourers’ children 
irely. 

= it we ask again, too late to hope for legislation this 
year? Parliament would not sit an extra week to save all 
the girlsin the Eastern Counties, unless there were a pestilence 
raging, against which Parliament would be helpless. But the 
Reform Bill is almost out of the way, and there is time yet 
to do something if there is the will, without treading on the 
sacred prerogative of the grouse. The suggestions contained 
in the Report of the Commissioners were so half-hearted that 
we cannot argue much good from waiting for their reconsidera- 
tion of the subject. It is clear that the gangs pay as an 
instrament of cultivation, and that it is a great convenience 
to the farmers to deal with middle-men, instead of with every 
individual employed. It is clear also that field labour is not 
on the whole injurious to the boys, except as it deprives them 
of education, while it is utterly destructive to the girls at 
all ages and under all conditions. Surely the principles on 
which to legislate are sufficiently obvious, and all the 
opposition which could be raised would be too selfish 
to have much weight. Forbid female labour in the fields 
altogether, not merely for very young girls, but up to the age 
of sixteen or seventeen ; for as we have before pointed out, 
the worst mischief is done to the big girls, not to the little 
ones. Apply the Factory Acts to boys, both as regards education 
and as to hours of work. It may easily be that those Acts 
require modification, that the time given to education is too 
liitle, and the age at which they cease to apply is too young ; 
but the application of them, as they stand, to boys engaged 
in field work would be an unmixed blessing, and future 
alterations would apply to all alike. If we could go a step 
farther, and abolish the Gang System altogether, we believe it 
would be far better for the boys, if not for the farmers; but 
England is not yet prepared to revolt at slave-driving when 
properly disguised, and the example of gangs of navvies, who 
have strength, and free-will, and cannot be ill-treated, would 
be quoted to justify having gangs of children, who are at the 
mercy of their taskmasters. The other propositions could 
hardly raise a discussion, and the drafting them into a Bill 
would not take any appreciable time. With two months of 
the session still unexpired, it is no great thing to ask of the 
only authority which can save these miserable children from 
the horrors to which they are now exposed. 








A BROAD-CHURCH VIEW OF PURGATORY. 


HE Rev. Orby Shipley, the editor of the High-Church 
essays called the Church and the World, which caused so 
much discussion about a year ago, has just commenced a new 
series of Tracts for the Times,* of which the second is on “ Pur- 
gatory.” Mr. Shipley is a man of very deep convictions, and no 
one who reads anything he has written can doubt for a moment 
that he does believe the High-Church views which he and his 
colleagues so ably expound and enforce to be the true spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual remedy for the evils of our existing civili- 
zation. For our own parts, we should have supposed that the 
tracts in question were,—we do not say more obviously intended, 
but more obviously suitable, for almost any century between the 
third and the nineteenth, than for the nineteenth itself. And 
we are glad, therefore, to seize the opportunity of a tract on a doc- 
trine which is not only not repugnant to, but in its general drift, and 
80 far as it goes, in perfect keeping with the special tendencies of 
the time, to explain where it is that in our judgment the principle 
of thought which animates these earnest men fails to effect any 
sort of contact with the age to which they preach. If there is 
any one point of doctrine on which the High Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church, from which it derives, has an advantage 
over common Protestantism, it is in the 
gradual purging of even the highest human characters from 
the sins and frailties with which they are still burdened when 
they leave the body. Mr. Grove cannot assert the principle 
of continuity more positively for physical causation, than the 
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best modern thought would be disposed also to assert it for 
moral causation. It is contrary to all reason and experience to 
believe that the mere fact of death could extinguish the moral 
force of either good or evil habits of the will, and consequently, of 
course, that without further mental or moral life, the character in 
which these habits have been formed can be made fit either for 
perfect joy or perfect suffering by a mere spiritual coup d'dtat. 
This is not, according to the surest clues of modern insight, in the 
style of God's providence at all. Nor is it, we argue, with the 
author of this tract, in the least in the style of thought of any 
one of the great preachers of the Gospel of Christ. ‘St. Paul,” 
says the writer, “‘ was certainly not one who thought that a sudden 
break would be occasioned in the soul's progressive state, and so 
progressive happiness, by Death. He speaks (Phil. i. 6) of 
Him who hath begun a good work in you, carrying it on to its 
completion, up to ‘ the Day of Christ.’” And certainly it is not 
the nineteenth eentury which ought to preach moral discontinuity, 
when the first held so clearly to the doctrine of moral continuity. 
So far, then, as the doctrine of a purgatorial purification after death 
is High Anglican, High Anglican doctrine has, we take it, a 
special right to a place in Tracts for the Times. 

Nor, again, is there anything which is out of date in preaching 
that it is right to pray for those who are no longer withus. ‘his 
would follow, indeed, necessarily from the previous assumption of a 
real moral continuity between the state previous and subsequent 
to death. Whatever desires it is natural and right to express to 
God for the living, it cannot be wrong, as it is clearly not unnatural, 
to express to Him for the dead, in the absence both of proof and 
of presumption that they are beyond the reach of that store of 
divine help which is reserved specially to give a new meaning and 
force to the intercourse between God and man, in answer to 
prayer. Supposing, as all who believe in the revelation of Christ 
do suppose, that the preliminary metaphysical and scientific diffi- 
culties about the effect of prayer are superable, it is obvious that 
if we believe those who are dead to be still in need of divine help, 
it is as natural to pray for it for them as it was while they were 
still with us. ‘The natural complement therefore of the doctrine 
of absolute moral and spiritual continuity in the condition of those 
who die, is absolute moral and spiritual continuity in the state of 
the minds of survivors. Those who pray therefore for the living 
will not cease to pray for the dead. 

So far the purgatorial doctrine of the writers of Tracts for 
the Times seems to us to be really suited to the generation to 
which it is addressed. But very few who wade through this 
obscure and confused tract will discover even thus much of its 
suitability for an age which has conquered new ground,—both 
physical and moral,—in the direction of the law of continuity. 
The tract is made up of technical quotations from the fathers, 
early and late, and from other ecclesiastical writers on this subject, 
with one or two highly questionable expositions of Scripture, and 
some very perplexed and perplexing discoveries as to the amount 
of common agreement and of difference in the authorities whose 
opinion is supposed to constitute the rule of Faith. We venture 
to say that very few laymen indeed who read it through will carry 
away any clear impression from it, except, perhaps, thus much,— 
that there has been a great deal of confused and a great deal of 
divergent and inconsistent thought on the subject, and that there 
is no particular reason assigned by the writer why any one should 
believe what our author lays down as the residual truth, than 
why he should believe what our author rejects as the individual 
eccentricity of particular thinkers. These are the four statements 
which this High-Church author supposes to be matter of faith 
respecting Purgatory :— 

“ What is of Faith is really very little; and there is a substratum of 
unity even in the most dissimilar statements, which should induce us to 
be charitable towards what we may consider erroneous. What seems to 
be agreed upon is:—Ist. That no Soul can attain to its full perfection 
alone ; that, until the Judgment Day, tho perfection of the Saints is 
incomplete; and that, when perfection is attributed to them, it is to 
their Spirits that this expression is to be confined. 2nd. That so, also, 
the pains of the Damned, however dreadful now, will be infinitely 
greater when the Body is joined to the Soul inits sufferings. 3rd. That 





doctrine of the | 


those who are neither with the Saints nor with the Damned suffer 
great anguish; so far sensible that their consciences terribly afflict 
| them, and so far negative in that the light of God's Countenance does 
not shine upon them. 4th. That, meantime, the Souls of those persons 
| are benefited by the Prayers and Offerings of the Church, and by Alms 
given in their behalf; that those who have not died beyond the pale of 
| Salvation receive mitigation in their sufferings and ultimate release ; 
| and that, possibly, those who are lost gain a mitigation of their suffer- 
| ings, which mitigation may last through Eternity.” 

| If this is the “ very little” that ‘seems to be agreed upon,” and 
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all of which is ‘‘ matter of faith,” we fear it would be as easy for 
a camel to pass through the eye of a needle as for the nineteenth 
century to accept these matters of faith. For the writer seems 
to us to give us no reason why we should believe this ‘‘ very 
little,” and a great many reasons, in the evidently profound 
confusion and divergence of thoughts upon the subject throughout 
the history of the Church, why we should not believe it on 
the only ground that appears to be offered to us,—that is, upon 
authority. As regards Scripture, what are the authorities on 
which the author relies? An exceedingly obscure piece of 
symbolism in the Apocalypse,—the saying in the first epistle of 
Peter that ‘‘ Christ went and preached to the spirits in prison,” 
the saying of our Lord, which most likely had nothing to do with 
the future state at all, about the casting into prison of him who 
could not agree with his adversary quickly, concluding with the 
remark, ‘‘ Verily Isay unto thee, thou shalt by no means come out 
thence till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing,”g-the saying at 
the end of the parable of the unforgiving servant as to his being 
delivered ‘‘to the tormentors till he should pay all that was due 
unto him,”—the parable of Dives and Lazarus,—the saying of St. 
Paul about every man’s work being tried by fire,—and perhaps one 
or two other passages supposed to contain a reference to what is 
called ‘‘ the intermediate state.” On such obscure passages as 
these, and the comments of the Fathers upon them, the High- 
Church divines build the four technical statements we have 
quoted, and still more definite statements, such as the following :— 

“No longer, as of yore, does the Devil rule in Hados. (Heb. ii. 14-15.) 
Our Lord now has those keys [of Hades]. (Rev.i. 18.) Hence, we 
cannot but believe that mercy is paramount there, as here. All the 
pretended visions which were brought in to support the modern views 
of Purgatory seem to put out of sight this cardinal truth, as clearly 
revealed as any truth ever has been. And though mercy is not incon- 
sistent with severity, yet all those fictions which represent Purgatory 
as only inferior to the pains of hell in duration lose sight of that which 
must constitute the main distinction. Our Lord's inflictions must be 
curative, or, at any rate, must have in view a future mitigation, sup- 
posing, which is probable, that even lost Christians do not come under 
the powor of the Devil until the last award.” 


And those definite and minute inferences as to the Devil's func- 
tions as jailer, and his having had keys which he has lost, are 
drawn frequently from texts of the obscurity of which the writer 
can speak with as much candour as the following, about the new 
Heayen and the new Earth of the Apocalypse :— 

“We find a new heaven and a new earth —the sea has passed away, 
and the new Jerusalem does not ascend into heaven, but comes down 
from thence. What this symbolic language may really indicate we can 
nono of us know in our present condition. But then, if this be so, 
neither do we really know more about the present state of souls. To 
hear somo persons speak with such positiveness as we do about the im- 
possibilities of spiritual existence, does strike upon one’s ear as rather 
presumptuous. Woe know nothing of it, and must be guided in tho 
matter by the usual language of Christian men.” 

lf “‘ we know nothing about it,” why are we to be “ guided by 
the usual language of Christian men?’ Would it not be far 
wiser and honester not to expect guidance at all from the “ lan- 
guage” of people whose thoughts have so little of substantial 
foundation? It seems to us that the whole High-Church theory 
relies on an organization extended into the most minute detail of 


ecclesiastical assumptions of the most doubtful possible origin, ex- | 
pressed in vague and ambiguous language of the meaning of which | 
no one can speak with any certainty,—probably not always even | 


the writers themselves. Is it not probable that there is much in the 
Apocalypse which the seer could not himself explain to us, and 
quite certain that there is much which no two readers have ever 
interpreted in the same way? Is it not as certain as any fact can 
be, that the Apostles expected a return of our Lord to earth to put 
an end to the existing order of things in their own life-time, or the 
life-time of some of them? How, then, can we, with any reason or 
right, build up elaborate ecclesiastical systems on obscure inci- 
dental sayings of writers whom we know to be fallible, and some- 
times actually mistaken, and to mould half our life by the 
elaborate ecclesiastical systems reared upon these very cloudy and 
uusubstantial foundatious? ‘This High-Church purgatorial prin- 
ciple, for instance, in its germ not only reasonable, but absolutely 
resting on the central idea of revelation, is built up into an edifice 
assuming all sorts of strange and questionable facts about the 
Devil having been the custodian of spirits in purgatory ti!l the 


death of our Lord, and other things equally dreamy and hypo- | 


thetical. And yet to this our spiritual attitudes and prayers of 


every day are to be fitted, as if they were as true and certain as | 


the existence of God and Christ. 


It seems to us that tracts truly adapted “ for the times” would 
take a very different line. They would admit the vast difficu) 
attending the minuter ramifications of ecclesiastical doctrine, 
They would recognize the great discrepancies in Scripture itself 
even in the accounts of the same facts. They would hearti} 
assent to the impossibility of building up a vast and minute bod, 
of infallible doctrine and discipline on the basis of writers 6 
different, and often so little in agreement on small points, as the 
various witnesses of our Lord’s life and crucifixion. On the other 
hand, they would call attention to the wonderful central light 
shining through all these widely different media, —media different 
not only in their individual colour, but in their degree of trans. 
parency and refraction. They would show us the great central light 
of the incarnation shining through all these media alike, and ra 
vealing to us the nature of a God whom we can afford to trust im. 
plicitly through life and through death for ourselves and for others, 
—whose anger indeed is very terrible, and never fails to be kindled 
at sin, but whose purpose of love is in all things to teach us to 
trust Him, and to receive power to become sons of God in His 
Son. ‘The more we examine Scripture, the less ground, as it 
seems to us, do we find for the subtle distinctions of mortal 
and venial sin, the subtle doctrines of priestly power and 
absolution, of the nature of the “intermediate state,” of the 
exact change to be expected from the Day of Judgment, and 
of the other infinitely numerous assumptions on which a 
sacerdotal organization necessarily takes its stand. Directly we 
leave the divine personalities, love, and righteousness revealed, we 
begin to grope in the shadows. And so it was meant that we 
should, in order that we may trust everything to God, and not 
seek to bind Him by the letter of the guarantees which we 
fancy that He has given us. lf modern criticism has shown us 
anything, we may say that it is the uncertainty of the minuter 
shades of Church doctrine, and the human fallibility, not to 
say error, embodied in most of the institutions adopted as the 
instruments of Church discipline. We believe profoundly that 
this growing uncertainty about the detail is consistent with 
growing certainty about the central truth. But modern science 
is perversely apt to think otherwise, and nothing, we take it, 
plays more plainly into its hand than these High-Church asser- 
tions that such doctrines as these about the Devil keeping the 
keys of Hades until the death of our Lord, are of the same 
authority and evidence, as that One who was in the form of God 
thought it not a thing to be grasped at to be equal with God, but 
made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Himself the form of 
a servant, that through Him we might have life. Purgatory isa 
very reasonable belief,—for this life is purgatory, no less than the 
next,—but to put these minute ecclesiastical refinements about 
purgatory on a level with the Christian revelation, is only to make 
everything dance uncertainly before the eyes, by blending indis- 
solubly together vague dreams founded on verbal puzzles, and 
the great common reality revealed to every disciple and apostle of 
our Lord. 





THE ACTING OF SINGERS. 
4 N opera is, or professes to be, a drama in which the words 
L are sung instead of being spoken, and the vast sums ex- 
pended by managers on scenery and costumes show that they are 
under this impression. Yet the performers themselves, with few 
exceptions, seém to think differently. Their theory of an opera, 
apparently, is that it is essentially a musical performance in which 
they are to show off their voices, but in which they have to submit 
| to certain inconveniences of attitude, in order that managers may 
| place expensive accessories round them. If this theory be correct 
the sooner operatic spectacle is abolished, and the music sung afte 
the fashion of an oratorio, the better. The public will get their 
music without the irritating accompaniment of bad acting, and 
probably cheaper; and taking a lease of an opera-house will cease 
to be, in Sam Weller’s phrase, ‘“ delicate English for going mad. 
| If, on the other hand, an opera really is a drama, and oughit to be 
performed and criticized as such, it is high time the singers were 
awakened from their indolence, and taught to understand thst 
acting is as much a part of their business as singing. No doubt 
the singing is the first consideration, and any one whose voice is 
not good, or whose ear is so faulty as to allow him to sing outa 
tune, is simply incapacitated from appearing on the opera stage 
at all. No doubt also dramatic genius is rare, and we cannot 
"expect to find it specially abundant among the few who possess first- 
rate voices. But, on the other hand, acting can be acquired ; 
almost any one can learn, with a reasonable amount of pains, how 
to act at least endurably well. There are good and bad in every 
| profession, and the per-centage of bad actors may be very large, but 
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<r complaint against the singers is not that they act badly, but that 
they do not act at all. They go through a certain set of gestures, 
fing their arms about while singing, and throw themselves upon 
the ground, or into some one’s arms, at the necessary moments ; 
bat this is not acting. They reverse the primary rule that the 
actor should forget himself in his part ; all they think of is how to 
exhibit themselves to the best advantages, and the part they are 

orming is totally ignored. Of course there are exceptions. 
The opera stage has, perhaps, never been adorned by a more per- 
fect or more versatile actress than Madlle. Lucca, and there are at 
jeast four other singers now in London who, if they do not possess 
true dramatic genius (one of the rarest of gifts), still act really 
well, But these brilliant exceptions only bring iniv stronger light 
the inexcusable shortcomings of others. What is the use, drama- 
tically speaking, of all the grace and vivacity of Madlle. Patti in 
the Barbiere, if she has to act with a Figaro who has not an idea 
beyond singing the music? Or see her in Don Giovanni, sur- 
rounded by a set of colleagues of whom the best is extremely bad ; 
her performance, good as it is, is half spoilt by their incompetent 
support. Or take Madlle. Titiens in the Trovatore, with a 
Manrico whose sole purpose is to make as much noise as_ possible, 
and an Azucena of whom the less said the better. How grievously 
do they mar the effect of her tragic power, even aided as she is 
by Mr. Santley! We do not deny that many of these gentlemen 
possess voices well worth listening to, but until they have learned 
the rudiments of acting we would prefer hearing them in a concert- 
room. 

That the fault really is where we have placed it, in the wilful 
negligence of the singers, not, in the present generation, of their 
being exceptionally unable to learn, any one who will watch an 
opera throughout may easily convince himself. Norma is a very 
familiar opera, has only three important parts, and is now being acted 
at Covent Garden ina manner incredibly bad, though all the three 
performers can sing. Signor Naudin (Pollio) is no novice, and has 
none of the stiffness which often marks one ; he gesticulated freely 
enough, but it is all without meaning. He makes love to the foot- 
lights, not to the lady ; when he ought to be expressing strong 
emotion he is always watching how to bring out his notes in an 
attitude which will give them the most effect to the audience, and 
the emotion is represented at best by a start or a shrug. Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington (Adalgisa) sings admirably so far as vocal- 
ization goes, but she might as well be singing at the Crystal 
Palace for all the dramatic expression in her voice or gesture. She 
Seems to hold, in common with Signor Naudin and others of the class, 
that the eyes for stage purposes are in the back of the head, for 
they all turn carefully away from the person they are supposed to 
be addressing. Madame Vilda (Norma) is the worst of all. In 
spite of her tall, fully developed figure and handsome head, she 
cannot even look the part, for she never stands upright, and so 
loses all chance of displaying the dignity essential to the cha- 
racter. The inward struggle when Norma is purposing to 
kill her children, Madame Vilda represents by singing in an 
unconcerned way to the footlights for a little while, then draw- 
ing her dagger, and putting it back in its sheath very carefully, 
as though afraid of cutting her fingers. If she cannot act either 
the prophetess or the passionate woman hovering on the brink of 
4 crime, still less can she represent the conflict of impulses and 
duties, the mixture of tender and heroic with revengeful feelings, 
which make Norma one of the grandest of dramatic characters. 
In short, the whole performance is such that the only chance of 
enjoying the music is by steadily averting one’s eyes from the 
stage. Of course Madame Vilda could never be a good Norma, 
the character is far too difficult for any one guiltless of dramatic 
talent, but she could certainly learn enough to make her per- 
formance not obtrusively bad. The other parts are easier, and 
we have some hopes that Madame Lemmens-Sherrington at least 
Will some day do justice to hers, for she has improved a little since 
she first came on the stage. If she will only learn to consider her 
part, not herself, her acting may be wanting in life, but it will 
not be ungraceful, and will cease to outrage dramatic congruity. 
Signor Naudin is, we suppose, incorrigible, though even he can 
act one part in the Etoile du Nord very respectably ; but it is 
lamentable to think that Covent Garden has no other tenor to 
divide the work with Mario. . 

We might go through the Africaine, and point the same moral 
from the same singers, their inefficiency being rendered all the 
more conspicuous by contrast with the admirable acting of 
Madlle. Lucca; or to Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre, where the 
Standard is somewhat higher, or at least the number of 
imeapables less. But it will suffice to take one more illustra- 
tion from the most dramatic of operas, which has been per- 








formed so often at both houses that every opera-goer knows 
it by heart; after much fault-finding, it will be refreshing to 
praise something. Faust may or may not be first-rate music,—that 
question is as much beside our present purpose as the vocal qualities 
of the singers,—but even in the mutilated form which Goethe's 
drama assumes on the opera stage, it puts such a pressure on the 
performers that they all try to act. Faust himself has perhaps 
the least strongly marked characteristics, and he has found one 
excellent representative in Signor Mario, and two or three toler- 
able ones. Mephistopheles is more trying, but the character is 
consistent throughout, if peculiar, and ought not to be difficult 
to those who have any clear idea of acting. M. Faure, who first 
represented the parts, formed a competent conception of it, and - 
Signor Gassier was little inferior to him; but their successors have 
either imitated them slavishly, or have exaggerated their action 
until it hgcomes all swagger and grimace; Valentine, the heroine's 
brother, has but one important scene, the one in which, while 
dying from Faust’s sword-thrust, he disowns and curses his sister ; 
but perhaps there is nothing which has been acted with such 
invariable and wilful badness. That a man should sing a long 
scena after being run through the body is a strong bit of con- 
ventionality, but if arrangement of music and action can make 
such a thing lifelike it is the arrangement in J’aust, as Mr. 
Santley has very well exemplified. - Nevertheless, every other 
singer who has played the part has done his best to render it 
ridiculous. Instead of spasmodic bursts of energy, for which 
passion might well give a dying man strength, alternating with 
weakness, they give a series of gymnastic attitudes, in which it 
must require great muscular force to keep their balance. Surely 
it would not be a hard matter to learn a thing so elemen- 
tary as this, and it would further the one aim which indif- 
ferent actors never forget, since no position can be worse for 
singing with effect than such as they in their ignorance assume. 

The heroine is, however, the most important character of all, and 
she has been represented in England by six or seven different 
ladies, one or two very bad, others imperfect, and one at least 
supremely good. ‘There are two sides to the character, very 
strongly contrasted, and it requiresa great combination of powers 
to act both adequately. Marguerite is at first a simple, affectionate 
girl, and Madlle. Patti represents her childish delight at the jewels, 
and her trembling love for Faust, extremely well. She is after- 
wards utterly miserable, and almost driven to despair ; and Madlle. 
Titiens enacts with great power her agony at her brother's death, 
her spiritual terrors in the church, and the final struggle in which 
nature gives way. Maile. Lucca alone can do both; but then 
she does not merely throw herself into the part, she is 
Marguerite. Watch her minutely through every scene ; there is not 
a gesture or change of expression which has not its meaving, not 
an instant when she is neglecting to act, or sacrifices the smallest 
shade of dramatic effect to the singer's desire to face the house. 

We cannot of course expect average singers to rival Madlle. 
Lucca, who is a born dramatic genius, and acts tragedy and 
comedy alike perfectly; nor even the other two ladies, both of 
them, in their widely different ways, admirable actresses. But 
we have a right to call on them to learn their business before 
exhibiting themselves to the public; and if they are not so called 
on, we cannot wonder if they deem it unnecessary. If they can 
satisfy the public, they do all that is in their bond; and they so 
far have the advantage that people will have the music, and must 
do without the acting if they cannot get that also. Moreover, 
the majority of mankind are mere sheep; they blindly admire 
what they hear is excellent, indifferent to the fact that the praise 
probably comes from an interested clique, or blindly acquiesce in 
what they are told is traditionally correct, without using their 
own wits to see if the tradition is reasonable. Not long ago, ina 
conversation about the Huguenots, it, was remarked that Madlle. 
Lucca, being younger, looked the part of the heroine better than 
Madlle. Titiens. ‘That goes for nothing,” said a gentleman 
present, ‘‘it is the regular tradition that Valentine need not be 
young.” When educated men can utter such feeble twaddle and 
fancy it criticism, it may seem useless to dwell upon the short- 
comings of the performers. ‘The few who understand acting cannot 
expect them to take a great deal of extra trouble, when they can 
satisfy the uncritical many without it. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XXIX.—Kent :—Roman Perron. 


\ E have referred to the general character of the traces of 
Roman civilization still remaining in Kent ; we must now 





say a few words more specially with reference to relics of Roman 
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cities and military stations. The great feature of Kent, in this 
respect, is its contribution to the chain of fortresses which were 
under the general command of the Comes of the Saxon Shore or 
frontier; Portus LEMANIs, near the modern Zymue ; Rurur.x, 
the modern Richborough ; and Reautsrum, the modern Reculver. 
The ruins of the first of these ancient castra occupy ‘a wild 
and solitary position on the edge of a tract of high ground (the 
Quarry Hills) overhanging” the north-eastern extremity of 
Romney Marsh, just at the point where this higher ground ‘‘ begins 
to turn landward.” The ruins now bear the name of Stwdfall Castle, 
which name is found applied to ancient ruins in other counties. 
‘“‘ The river Lemanis (the Saxon Limene) has been identified with 
the Rother, which,” as we have already seen, “ now joins the sea 
at Rye, having greatly changed its ancient course. It seems 
doubtful whether it ever flowed near the castrum, but from the high 
ground above the ruins the bay or estuary, the ancient Pyytus, now 
dry land, is distinctly traceable as far as Hythe. ‘The sea-sand lies 
almost on the surface,and affects the colour of the soil throughout.”* 
* The plan of the castrum was more irregular than that of either 
Rutupie or Regulbium, owing, no doubt, to the form of the 
ground. The east and west sides were straight, that on the 
north bent upwards in a semicircular form. On the south, where 
it overlooks the former harbour, there seems to have been no 
wall. It had circular towers at intervals in its line of wall. 
Nearly in the centre of the east side was the Decuman Gate (dis- 
covered a few years ago), flanked by two circular towers. ‘There 
were many small postern entrances. ‘The walls which are now 
best seen are the north and west, large portions of which are yet 
standing. At the south-west corner is the most perfect tower 
remaining (ten feet high, forty-five feet in circumference). ‘The 
north-east and west sides have fallen outwards in masses so con- 
fused as to render it difficult to trace their lines. This was pro- 
bably the result of landslips, to which this whole district is subject. 
‘The stone used is that of the district. ‘The whole works were as 
carefully finished as those of the most accurately building railway 
company. The walls were probably built at a late period of the 
Roman occupation, as the stones appear to have belonged to 
earlier buildings. In the Decuman Gate part of an altar was 
discovered, bearing the inscription, ‘ Praefect. Clas. Brit.’ The 
letters ‘Cl. Br.’ had already been discovered on tiles at Dover. 
Some few ornaments and weapons have been also discovered, and 
some coins, the greater number belonging to the Constantine 
family.” Archbishop Lanfranc used much of the squared stone 
of the castrum for building the church of Lymne. At the time of 
the drawing up of the Notitia of the Roman Empire, in which 
Portus Lemanis is mentioned, it was garrisoned by the Prepositus 
Trimacensium, a body of soldiers drawn it is believed from ‘Tournay. 

The present inland position of Portus Lemanis is one of the 
landmarks by which we trace the great changes between the 
present and former configuration of this coast. ‘There can be 
little doubt that a portion of Romney Marsh formerly belonged to 
the domain of the sea, and that the remainder was a sort of 
debateable field between earth and water. A still more remark- 
able change in the coast line appears to be connected with the two 
remaining castra of the Saxon Comes. We have already spoken of 
the estuary which once separated the Isle of ‘Thanet from the 
mainland. The width and importance of this piece of water in 
Roman and Saxon times must be carefully borne in mind in 
reading the history of those periods, or we shall form the most 
erroneous ideas of the naval enterprises which then took place. It 
was then, in fact, the usual passage for ships from the Continent 
of Europe to London, the dangers of the North Foreland being 
thus avoided. The estuary seems to have run up the country as 
far as Chartham and Ashford, and it hal two openings or mouths to 


the mouth of it, of those sands which were then beginning to 
oo. om . cee Pi gather 
in it. The Romans, we know, habitually used it in their expediti 
to this island. ‘Thus, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, Ladee 
a Roman commander, being despatched into Britain to repulse re 
inroads of the Scots and Picts, sailed from Gessoriacum (Boulogne) 
in Gallia, to Rutupiz, and thence to Londiuium; and Theodosius 
passed by the same route to repel the Saxons. In 1059 Earl 
Harold's fleet having plundered the eastern coast of Kent, sailed 
along the Wantsume, as it was then called, around Thanet 
and went out at the Genlade, or north mouth, towards London - 
aud even down to the latter part of the fifteenth century the 
passage was still navigable for merchant ships. In the 1st of H 
VII., however, an Act was passed for the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Thanet to build a bridge at the place called Sarre Ferry. 
Rurvur1&, which commanded the eastern mouth of this 
is about a mile north from Sandwich—the ‘ Village on the Sands,” 
Ammiauus calls it statio tranquilla, and the whole district became 
known as the Littus Rutupinum. It became well known to the 
Romans froin the delicate oysters found near it. The name first 
occurs in Lucan’s Pharsalia, in the middle of the first century, and 
last in the Notitia (in the first half of the fifth century), when the 
Legio Secunda Augusta is said to have been removed thither from 
Chester. ‘The usurper Maximus, in the last Roman days, is called 
by Ausonius the “‘ Rutupine robber.” Coins of his and of Carausius, 
the Comes of the Saxon Shore, have been found here. ‘There was a 
Castellum here very early. It now stands on an elevation above 
one of the winding branches of the river Stour. The north wall, 
the best preserved part of the structure, is about 400 feet in length, 
30 feet high on the exterior in some places, and in others 20 feet, 
The masses of ruin found in ascending to it from the river are 
those of a return wall, now quite overthrown, and of a tower and 
buttress near the angle of the cliff. At the opposite north-west 
angle are the remains of a circular tower, and there were originally 
two square towers on this side of the castrum, nearly equidistant 
from the circular corner towers, and from a postern in the centre, 
The great wall at the postern is 10ft. Sin. thick, the entrance 
wall 6ft. 4in. In the west wall the principal opening is the 
Decuman Gate, where a complete stone pavement, long since 
removed, was laid open towards the middle of the last century. 
Beyond it south are the remains of a square tower. These 
square towers throughout the fortress were solid to the 
extent of nearly eight feet from the foundation, hollow in the 
centre, and united to the main wall again at the top. It is pro- 
bable they contained a room with loopholes for watchers. The 
holes in the main wall within these towers seem to have served for 
the insertion of timber. At the south-west corner of the west 
wall was a circular tower, of which only the foundation remains; 
the south wall has a square tower towards the centre. There was 
no wall toward the cliff, which itself served asa protection. The 
great body of the wall consists of boulders, sandstone, &¢., 
arranged with much precision, and cemented with mortar formed 
of lime, grit, sea-shells, and powdered tiles. The external facing 
where it remains is formed of regular courses of squared grit and 
Portland stone, bonded at irregular intervals by double rows of 
large flat tiles made of well-tempered clay. Internally the facing 
is chiefly composed of flints. Within the area, not far from the 
north-east corner, a ridge in the form of a cross will be observed 
rising slightly above the ground. ‘This is the mark of a super- 
structure which has entirely disappeared, and which was based op 
a solid rectangular platform of masonry, underground, 144 feet 
long, 104 feet wide, and 5 feet thick. Beneath this platforms 
an extensive subterranean building, nothing at all analogous to 
which has been discovered in any other Roman station. Within 
the walls of the fortress fragments of pillars and cornices in a fine 





the sea; the north one by Regulbium or Reculver, and the other 
to the east by Ebbsfleet and Pegwell Bay. It formed indeed | 
towards the latter mouth a great haven, perhaps four miles in width, | 
while in the narrow part the channel was from a mile and a half | 
to two miles across. In Bede's time it was reduced to three 

furlongs at the ferry at Sarre. It would appear that the site of | 
the present Sandwich was on an island in the eastern mouth, and | 
Rutupie either stood on a similar but larger island, or at any rate | 
on the extremity of a peninsula stretching out into the haven. | 
The estuary began to fill up at an early period, but as long as the | 
sea continued flowing at the north mouth on the east of Reculver | 
there was still a considerable force of water, which being increased | 
by the river Stour, ran down towards Ebbsfleet and Sandwich in a 

rapidstream, and served to scour and cleansethe channel, particularly 





* Mr. Roach Smith's Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and Lymne gives the | 
bert account of these interesting ruins. We have availed ourselves of the summary | 
¢ the results of that gentleman's investigations given in Murray's Handbook Jor | 

rent. 


white marble and of mural paintings have been found, and the 
whole ground within and around is still strewed with pieces of 
tiles and broken pottery. ‘There were probably numerous villas 
without the walls, ‘the foundations of one having been lad 
bare in cutting the railway below the cliff.” Not less than 140,000 
coins have been found at different periods at Richborough, of 
which the greater part belong to the ten years when the island was 
independent under Carausius and Allectus. ‘+ On the highest point 
of the hill, about 460 yards from the south-west angle of the castrum, 
are the remains of a castrensian amphitheatre. It was walled, and 
formed an ellipse, the longer diameter measuring 200 feet, the 
shorter 166, and there were three entrances. On the ruined wall of 
the west entrance a skeleton was found, with a brass coin of Coa- 
stantine under the right hand. ‘The site is still, as Leland describes 
it, ‘ wonderful fair,’ but must have been far more so when the sea 
swept up on one side toward Sandwich, and on the other toward 
Reculver.” 
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“The ruins of Recuiprem, which in the time of the Notitia was 

isoned by the first cohort of the Vetasii (supposed to be 
Brabantese), under the command of a tribune, are not uncovered 
to the same extent as those of Rutupiz. ‘The south and east 
walls are yet standing, but much shattered, and covered with ivy, 
elder bushes, and wild fig trees. The north wall has been entirely 
destroyed by the sea, and much of the west has been levelled. 
When entire the castrum occupied about eight acres. There are 
no traces of towers. ‘The entrance was in the centre of the west 
wall. The walls when perfect with their facings were about 
twelve feet thick. They are built of flints and pebbles inter- 
mixed with layers of septaria,—stones found in the London 
clay, like flints in chalk, and probably brought from the Isle 
of Sheppey. There are no tiles,’—in which respect the build- 
ing resembles the North rather than the South of England. 
There have been great vicissitudes in the proximity of Reculver 
tothe sea. In Leland’s time (Henry VIII.), when the passage 
between Thanet and the mainland had become blocked up, the 
gea was distant a quarter of a mile from the castrum. “ In 1780 
it had advanced close under it, and the north wall was over- 
thrown by a fall of the cliff. It is still gaining on the land, but 
the force of the waves has been checked by an artificial causeway 
of stones and large wooden piles driven into the sand.” 

Another relic of Roman times of some interest on the coast of 
Kent is the remnant of the Pharos at DuBr.& (the present Dover) 
on the Castle Hill. But we must hasten inland. Roadways from 
Portus Lemanis, Dubra and the shore opposite to Rutupiz met in 
acity called DuRovERNUM, occupying the entire site of the present 
Canterbury, and buried some six to nine fect below the present 
surface of the soil. It must have been the Roman capital for this 
eastern part of Kent. ‘Part of the Roman walls were standing 
a century ago, and tesselated pavements and other antiquities 
discovered there at different times show its importance.” A road 
left Durovernum on the north-east Londonwards, and proceeded 
toa town called DuroLEvuM, which Mr. Thomas Wright iden- 
tifies with Davington, but which was probably one of those 
unimportant stations which have left scarcely a trace behind. 
“Tt then led to a more important town called DuroBriv, on the 
site of the present city of Rochester,” on the river then called the 
Madus, and now the Medway. The road then proceeded to a town 
ealled VaGnrac.e, the site of which is doubtful, antiquarians 
generally placing it in the neighbourhood of Southfleet. From 
this the road led to Londinium. ‘There is the site of a Roman 
castrum, if not of a town, on Holwood Hill, near Bromley, which 
some have identified with NoviomaGus, but we prefer to adopt 
the opinion of Professor Pearson, that this latter was the name of 
the present Chichester, its other name, REGNUM, being originally a 
cognomen referring to the tribe of whose territory it was the capital. 
The absence of Roman stations from the other parts of Kent is 
easily accounted for by the extent to which they were covered by 
the woods of the great Anderida Forest. Such, then, is the general 
picture of Roman CANTIUM. 


ART. 
ee ee 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—[Seconp Norice.] 
A GREATER mistake can scarcely be made in painting the Scotch 
Highlands than to make them pretty,—pretty that is in the inferior 
sense which implies also something of pettiness. Of this lesser 
kind of prettiness our English hedge-rows and river-brinks afford 
a bountiful supply. Even these may be ennobled and dignified by 
a master’s hand, though it needs a master’s hand (or rather mind) 
todoit. All men are not Constables, and it excites no surprise 
when ordinary artists fail to raise what to most persons appears 
trivial and homely up to the confines of the sublime. ‘The primrose 
by the river’s brim is to most a primrose, and no more. But to 
drag down grandeur and sublimity, that most of us can feel, toa 
dead level of smiling insipidity, is what most of us will also resent. 
The Highlands are a country of large continuous outlines, of 
Sweeping moors and massive hills, 
“Tslanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams, 
Dim tracks and vast ;” 

of lustrous but sombre colour; of storms, and memories of 
storms; and of a gloom that, however now and again varied, 
as in autumn, with the flaming hues of withering fern and 
fenny grass, is yet the deepest and most abiding impression 
of the country. How often this impression has been missed 
by other artists need not now be particularized. Mr. P. 
Graham is one of the few who have truly echoed it ; and this it 


| chiefly was that gave his last year’s picture its high merit, and 
indicated so much promise in the artist. There were faults of 
| treatment and inequalities in the execution ; the very subject even 
was one that prevented its appealing to the general sympathies; 
for none but those who had seen a Highland river in spate could 
believe how truly its rusty gold was rendered. But the picture 
conveyed a distinct impression of Highland gloom, and that im- 
pression was a true one. The artist was, therefore, justly entitled 
to be called a poet or inventor, though in the interpretation of 
his thought there was much to call for further study. He 
stepped at once into a prominent pésition among landscape 
painters, such of them at least as are allowed to exhibit at 
the Academy, and his picture deserved more considerate treat- 
ment in the arrangement of the British Picture Gallery at 
Paris than to be hoisted into a dark corner. Very much 
doubtless in consequence of this treatment (which might well mis- 
lead the foreigner prejudiced in favour of his own forms of art 
into a false notion of the estimation in which Mr. Graham was 
held at home), but partly also by reason of the strangeness of 
the phenomena depicted and the defects of treatment and execu- 
tion, the picture has failed to excite a corresponding admiration 
among foreign artists. Mr. Graham now exhibits another High- 
land picture, called, not very happily, ‘‘O’er Moor and Moss” 
(461), which is pervaded by as intense a spirit of wild grandeur 
as the earlier work, and is marred by still greater carelessness or 
awkwardness of execution. A wild sky, its purple clouds rifted 
| by squalls and flecked with rusty patches torn through a lower 
stratum, is just losing the last gleams of an angry sunset, and 
putting on ‘the lustrous gloom of leaden-coloured even.” ‘The 
horizon is closed by a dark belt of fir-wood and purple hill that 
stand out darkly and sullenly against the fainting light ; and all 
in front is a bleak expanse of tufted heather and swampy grass. 
The intention of the picture is imperfectly realized, owing 
to an apparent impatience in painting, monotonous black- 
ness in the shadows utterly heedless of gradation, and a con- 
sequent loss of space. Doubtless the moor, when saturated with 
rain, is intensely dark : but it is also intensely luminous with an 
inner fire of richest colour, the appearance of which cannot be 
suggested by mere repetition of black patches of shadow all of 
equal intensity. Mr. Graham has nearly exhausted the resources 
of his palette upon the fir trees in (what should be) the distance, 
and has no reserve of force to drive them into space. However, 
he is a real acquisition to the ranks of landscape painters, being 
no dull retailer of superficial and insignificant facts, but one with 
real fire in his brain that can distil from Nature some of her true 
spirit. In this respect he contrasts favourably even with such 
an experienced artist as Mr. Leader, who seems to be travelling 
even further from the realm of Fine Art proper to the unintelligent 
transcript of meaningless details. His ‘Autumn Evening 
in the Valley of the Liedr” (501) is nothing but a some- 
what flimsy study of big stones, with an uninteresting back- 
ground, and Moel Siabod shorn of all its dignity. 

True, the subject is a difficult one ; yet it has been successfully 
treated at least once in these latter days (by Mr. Alfred Hunt), 
and Mr. Leader can do better things. Mr. H. C. Whaite has 
also been trying his hand at Lighland scenery (1 and 208), but 
apparently without much sympathy for the largeness of its out- 
line or the varied wealth of its colour. ‘ The brown wild” of 
the poet he quotes is true as far as it goes, but the artist must 
fill up the picture which the poet only suggests ; and the brown 
(even supposing it to be of the true hue) is pictorially ineffective 
without its interspersed complement of gray. A poet might with 
a single phrase truly say the grass in Mr. H. W. B. Davis's 
‘* Moonrise” (536) was golden-green. Yet the artist knows that 
the glow of colour which catches the eye of the poet cannot be 
expressed pictorially, unless it be opposed and set off by the (so- 
called) cooler colours. These cooler colours are here intensified so 
as to suggest the vaporous film that overspreads the meadows after 
sundown, and catches a silvery sheen from the rising moon. Mr. 
Davis’s cattle that here wind slowly o’er the lea are so well 
done that one is not disposed to quarrel with him for the similarity 
of the composition to his “ Strayed Herd,” of two years since; 
but his foreground might have borne greater certainty of form, 
and so acquired more solidity and relief. 

Mr. W. Field is one of the few men who, par excellence, treat a 
picture as a whole; who study to make the different parts of it 
coherent and harmonious, and (above all in landscape) to secure 
an appearance of spaciousness. Pictures composed on this prin- 
ciple always possess that rare charm of reserve or ‘* reticence” 
which is one of the artist’s most precious jewels, and without 











which a painting always suggests both ostentation and weakness 
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in the author of it. So it happens that the first feeling excited by While he sighed, *‘ Ah, fond beginner, sil 
one of Mr. Field’s pictures is a desire to be in the place repre- If indeed your hands wrought well, 
sented, to enjoy its reposeful seclusion, and to breathe its refresh- Beauty should catch life within her, Sur. 
ing air. Such a picture is his Waste Water from the Mill” (234), Bird-like break its ivory shell !”— that 
one of the many quiet nooks on the Thames dear to the artist and One more touch—her breast behold ! fact 
the fisherman. This is a gray picture, but with a warm, sunlit Tremulous in the garment’s fold, on 
atmosphere, showing (if proof were wanting) that light is not pro- But while fear and rapture mingled How 
duced by whiteness, but by careful gradation. ‘This is a lesson sadly And the swift surprise of sedine for a 
needed by Mr. V. Cole, who with all his ability leaves on the How those shuddering pulses tingled rom 
mind too strong an impression of the means used, and too little With the first faint flush of ‘os ie se 
of any touch of naturé. ‘In St. Bride’s Bay” (524) is very Out he bursts with sudden ery,— = evil 
cleverly painted, but provokingly unattractive and unreal. So, Se Wil diteae. asow ehh. and die!” woe 
too, are the ‘‘ Breakers” (489), which further suffer by comparison : dil : 7 prot 
with the ‘angry waves” of the poet who is quoted in illustra- So to gain her was to lose her, not 
tion of the picture. Mr. Brett deserves eredit for independence So to quicken was to kill,— lord 
of observation; and in his study of ‘* Waves in Mid-Ocean” Love sleeps heart-enshrined ; but, use her, met 
(614) has collected some useful material. But his waves have _She will wake to perish still. Pw 
little or no motion, and none of that power and swing by which Yet would I—who would not ?—choose ail 
Clarkson Stanfield has a hundred times enchained the attention. So to gain and so to lose. suff 
There is a spirited sketch by Mr. EH. Moore, called ‘ Fog Coming May 28. a ; ; JK, ee 
On; Fishing Boats making for Harbour ” (588), very true in ——— oo tide 
colour ; and another called ‘‘ Sea and Rain ” (670), a tour de force “ THE REAL PRESENCE.” atl 
in the way of simplicity by Mr. Whistler. ; (fo tne Eprror or rae “ Sprcrator.”] the 

Mr. Lee still unduly monopolizes the chief places with his Sir,—You have lately examined with your characteristic dis. stat 
wretched daubs, countenancel by productions almost as Wistons by es ie She destiine of the Bishop of Salisbury, and will ue me 
Mr. Creswick. Oumpare _- werk te eartenteine ay (173), now, for the sake of truth, and not for the sake of any party, pay 
by the latter, with Mr. x Dearle’s & Sundown’ (155), which examine with the same searching plainness the antidote to the it 
hangs not far off. This is suffused witha most delicate afterglow ; Bishop's “perversion of our formularics ” which is given in the per 
Mr. Creswick’s painting is dead, sunless, lightless. Mr. K. W. Rev. Mr. Moule’s letter in the Times of yesterday? I venture to the 
Cooke's paintings are many degrees better ; but the best of them ask you to consider the subject, because I know of no other writer obl 
(223), though it has a certain brilliance, has no atmospheric truth, | ; England who can do it with the same calm penetration as your. ind 
and is wholly unimpassioned. Mr. Cooke is probably as good 4) .21¢ and none whose analysis would be more telling and more fair 
specimen as can be produced of a scientific painter, and a zoologist commanding than your own. ne 
will doubtless admire his physalus antiquorum (512); but an The view attacked by Mr. Moule is at all events stated without upd 
artist will inquire whether whales of this species have their any “ reserve ;” its upholders stoutly maintain a literally present wil 
skeletons made of wood. To return to something ed nearly Body and Blood on the altar, in the hands and in the mouth, by of | 
gorening Fae rae a remeg Mill” (105), by Mr. C. J. | consecration. Mr. Moule, quoting Hooker, indignantly repudiates bee 
Lewis, is a fine bit of sunshine, the shadows are _transparent this, and sets forth the direct negative (?)—** the direct negative ” mu 
and relatively true in colour, and the long flowering grass in being, or at least to an ordinary reader seeming to be, that the wlc 
the foreground is most tenderly painted. His “ Gloaming ” (337), | 1.4) Body and Blood (as real apparently as in the other view) ree 
where a flock of geese are on the wing at sunset from their com- are “not in the Sacrament,” not on the altar, not in the hands pet 
mon to the water, is a happily chosen incident of rustic life: but |) 4 «;, the worthy selina ” and that this “in” reality is a 
surely the yellow of the sky is a little crade. ‘* Indiamen coming caused by faith, and not by eonmnenilen. (See the protest of the Tes 
up the Avon” (474), towed by steam tugs, is an excellent picture, Salisbury clergy last week.) gr 
by Mr. C. P. Knight, painted with his accustomed decision and Now, the help which I seek at your hands is simply this,—to wil 
sensitiveness. Mr. Redgrave had some good intentions when he | inform us what does the latter in” mean? Does it inean, to put Th 
sat down to his ‘‘ Treasury of Waters ” (90), which looks like a it plain, in the worthy receiver's “ mouth,” at or after the recep- de 
pond among the fir trees at Esher; but it is astonishing to see/ tin If it does, as in common honesty of English speech it seems is § 
one of the rank of R.A. failing so utterly in putting his idea on | 4, mean verily “ Cassar aud Pompey are very much alike, specially the 
canvas. Painted by a boy, it might indicate promise; but now Pompey ; ” so far as the miracle goes, it differs little from the to 
that Stanfield is dead and Linnell still without the pale, the] otnop view. we 
Academy is absolutely nowhere in landscape. V. If it does not mean this, if the terminology is ‘ non-natural,” rel 

a if the definition won't abide the point and pressure of its po 
pi own words, please to say what dves it mean? What is the me 
DRIFTING. a meaning of ‘ given, taken, and eaten,”—of “ verily and indeed ha 
* Successugque aerior ipso taken and received?” Do all these solemn words mean the no 
2 neers ea iiilins dialed ‘ * “direct negative : of what they affirm? If they do not assert W 
; a “ substantiation ” pure and simple, what, in the name of truth at 
On! let the good ship reel before the breeze, pure and simple, do they mean? (It is not Zuingliism, for that fal 
Borne on the shifting tides of chance and change ; is as scorufully reprobated as the doctrine of the Ritualists.) If Es 
On, to untravelled gulfs and islands strange, by virtue of faith, the Body of Christ is in the receiver, on and ju 
Atlantis new, or old Hesperides. through reception, must not the same Body be, or have been, by wi 
On! though no pilot's eye the issue sees, the same eating and the same faith, in the receivers mouth also? th 
Charts thrown aside, and helm at random turned, Do pray tell us, and please to say it in your own clean Saxon, E 
The crew bewildered, wiser counsel spurned, in language that would pass for natural every-day truth in a court he 
And dark clouds gathering o’er the foam-flecked seas. of justice. s 
What matter, so with laugh and jest and jeer I do hope that, although this letter is from an obscure stranger, ir 
The ship speeds aay slackens on her way, you will consider the subject to which it alludes important enough th 
And shouts of many voices shut out fear, to engage your attention.—I am, Sir, &e., ai 
And late-grasped power lives out its little day ? May 28. A Constant READER. CHORCHMAN. lil 
Come good, come ill, we sing and pipe and dance, ‘ al 
Slaves of each passing wind of Circumstance. [Mr. Moule seems to us to understand Hooker as meaning that p 
E. H. P. the ‘real presence” of Christ is only spiritual, though perhaps h 

ir Ne made more special and conscious by the sacramental rite. 

PYGMALION’S STATUE. Certainly Mr. Moule absolutely denies his own ecclesiastical 
O that story of the statue !— power to make any change whatever in the elements by consecra- . 
Statue, shaped with art so rare tion. Whether Hooker really meant this by the words quoted is | 
That your sculptor gazing at you another matter. ‘There is so much confusion on this subject be- ; 
Loved, in spite of the despair, tween signs and things, that the intermediate views between 
Till sweet Art took Nature’s breath, ‘Transubstantiation and Symbolism are almost inapprehensible by : 
Lent you life, and gave you death! | a plain man.—Eb. Spectator. ] 3 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.”] 

Sir,—It is admitted that the question of questions for Ireland is 
that of the land. Could this one paramount difficulty be satis- 
factorily settled, the beginning of a better era might be hopefully 
counted upon. Now, it strikes me that the statement made in the 
House of Commons during the debate upon Lord Naas’s motion 
fora continuation of the Habeas Corpus Act, namely, that “ all the 
farmers in Ireland are tenants-at-will,” does itself contain an 
account of the evil, with an indication of the cure. What is the 
evil? Insecurity of tenure. ‘The tenant-at-will oppressed, not 
to say paralyzed, by his insecurity, will not exert himself to im- 
prove land out of which he may be turned upon a six months’ 
notice to quit. Should he add to the value of his farm, the land- 
lord comes down upon him for increase of rent, and yet English- 
men wonder at the lack of industry in a people whose industry in- 
curs the fine and pevalty reserved in other countries for injury to 
society. By an inversion of moral law, it is virtue that is made to 
suffer. The keen natural sense of justice in the poor struggling man 
js outraged, his passions inflamed, and he swells with his family the 
tide of emigration from a land of hopeless effort, with bitter enmity 
at heart, the stuff of a good citizen being turned into a foe. Now, 
the remedy I propose for this evil, immoral, and most menacing 
state of things would be to make possession dependent upon pay- 
ment of rent. Let it be understood that so long as the tenant duly 
pays the rent originally agreed upon he cannot be disturbed, and 
it would follow as a matter of course that the tenant might, with 
perfect safety, improve his land to the utmost of his power. Should 
the landlord at any time wish to have back the land, he would be 
obliged to settle with the tenant the value added by the latter's 
inlastry; the determination of the price being left, as it might 
fairly be, to one and the other’s sense of his own interests in the 
matter. Would it not be better, it will be asked, to have land let 
upon lease? Graated. Butif landlords will not grant leases, if they 
will adhere to the ill-rooted custom with the tenacity with which it is 
of human nature to cling to any system, however vicious, simply 
because it has gathered to itself the prescription of usage, then 
must some means be found by which they shall be driven to the 
aloption of written contracts, or in default thereof to the cor- 
rection of the evils intertwined with the mode to which they 
persistently adhere. Let us not be met with the cry of inter- 
ference with the rights of property. All property is ultimately 
resolvable into labour. ‘The tenant who causes two blades of 
grass to grow where one grew before should not be shammed off 
with the high-flown assurance that he is a benefactor to his species. 
The second blade is his property, of which he ought not to be 
deprived. At the foundation of an agreement to let land there 
is an understanding of mutual convenience. It is convenient to 
the landlord to have rent for his acres. It is equally convenient 
to the tenant to put his ready means into another form. As it 
would be to disturb the landlord's convenience to withhold his 
rent, so would it disturb that of the tenant to oust him from his 
possession; one should respect the other. Fidelity to engage- 
ment ought to ensure security. ‘To adopt my proposal would 
have the effect of obliging landlords to grant leases, or 
not disturb the tenant-at-will so long as he paid his rent. 
Where is the revolution here? and if there be interference 
at all with the rights of property, how far short would it not 
fall of the sweeping changes effected through the Encumbered 
Estates’ Court, a measure of alinost revolutionary character, which, 
justified by necessity, removed one mass of evil, it is true, but 
without reaching the fundamental cause of Ireland's miseries, now 
threatening to return upon us in the shape of real dangers to the 
Empire. [ have now submitted to your wise judgment and large 
heart, for wisdom and liberality are broadly stamped upon the 
Spectator, a plan which appears to me as simple as it is efficacious. 
Indeed, it seems so obvious that one only wonders it was not 
thought of before, escaping attention peradventure by its very 
simplicity. At all events, something must be done, something 
liberal, searching, and bold, or the penalty may be very terrible, 
and whatever that something is, it must secure the tenant the 
possersion of the fruits of his industry so long as he behaves an 
honest man.—I am, Sir, &c., Hipernicus. 

[We do not think ‘* Hibernicus’s” plan is quite new. It is but 
auother name for a permanent settlement like that of Bengal by 
Lord Cornwallis. It involves the confiscation of the landlord's 
claiu to any increasing value of land that is due not to cultivation, 
but to the growth of population. We have advocated the scheme 
with compensation for this. 
be unfair.—Ep. Spectator.] 








Without such compensation it would * Memoirs of William Hazlitt, with Portions of his Correspondence. 


THE COPYHOLD FRANCHISE, 

(To tne Eprror or tHe “Srecraronr.” | 
Sir,—Many will be puzzled by the assertion in your present issue 
that the new 5/. copyhold franchise is an extension of the Chandos 
Clause, and a pro tunto increase of landlord power. Surely copy- 
holds are a more independent tenure than tenancies-at-will. In 
this small town I am told that this new franchise will confer 
nearly household suffrage. Hardly less a puzzle are your views on 
the compound householders. Surely if they are to be preserved, 
wherever there is an agreement to that effect between landlord 
and tenant, the objection will remain that upon landlord influence 
it will depend too often whether auy given occupiers shall be 
rated or not.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuarves T. Mayo. 

Corsham, Wilts, May 27. 

(We do not understand our correspondent’s last sentence. We 
have always objected strongly to keeping the Compounders at all. 
We said, however, what is admitted on all hands, that Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Hodgkinson had (unadvisedly) agreed to retain the 
compounder in case of agreement between landlord and tenant. — 
Ep. Spectator.] 





WOMEN VOTERS. 
(To tue Eprror oF tue “ Specraror.”] 

Srr,—lI have just read with great admiration your able article on 
the case for women. Youstate with perfect truth that ‘‘ spinsters 
and widows are just about the least politically informed amongst 
women,” and that “ it is the wives, sisters, and daughters of eager 
politicians who get the strongest hold of political questions.” 
Allow me to suggest, as a slight flaw in your argument, which 
might give occasion to unworthy cavil, that ‘ spinsters and 
widows” are not unfrequently ‘ daughters,” and in exceptional 
cases * sisters.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A SpINster, Sister, AND DauGuren. 

Bentley Lodye, Essex, May 25. 

(Our correspondent has fairly earned her verbal triumph over 
us. The drift, however, of the somewhat careless sentence she 
criticizes was clear enough. Mr. Mill's motion would have en- 
franchised, almost exclusively, spinsters and widows not residing 
with, but residing apart from, their fathers or brothers, because 
occupying houses in their own names. We remarked that women 
in this position are for the most part the least qualified women for 
political functions.—Ep. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 


_——— 
WILLIAM HAZLITT.* 
[Seconp Noricer.] 

We have said that Mr. Carew Hazlitt has not done much for his 
grandfather's memory by this rashly and feebly executed book. 
But it is something perhaps only to have drawn attention afresh 
to one of the most remarkable of modern critics, out of whose 
familiar sketches and fragmentary comments on the society in 
which he lived, it is easier perhaps to reconstruct the leading 
figures of London life in the first quarter of this century,— 
politicians, poets, preachers, artists, actors, and all,—than out 
of all the other books of the time. Llazlitt has explained his 
own critical power as due to the faculty of a metaphysician 
expressing itself by the aid of the eye of an artist. And no 
doubt in almost all his essays one sees something of both the 
artist and the metaphysician, yet it is neither of these elements 
which gives the special flavour to his criticism. ‘There was some- 
thing of passionate misanthropy, something of moody egotism, 
something of intellectual gluttony in his way of discussing his 
subjects, — whether men or opinious,—which is of the essence of 
No man was ever 








his rich, gloomy, and self-indulgent style. 
capable of higher intellectual candour towards an cnemy than 
Ilazlitt. Indeed, it added to his enjoyment of animosities to 
feel that he could do justice tO the objects of them aud hate 
them all the same. ‘Thus, for instance, in one essay, in which, 
by the way, he quotes, with a sort of gloomy gratification, 
the opinion of “two half-friends of mine who would not make 
a whole one between them,” he rambles on for page after page 
on the history of his wrongs, as if they were something good 
to eat, and yet through all this vapour of self-tormentings shows 
us, and enjoys to show himself, how little they obscured his truth 
of vision wherever he thinks it worth while to throw a penetrating 


glance through the cloud. He is half conscious, we think, that 





By W. Carew 
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the angry egotism of his style gives its special and peculiar 
interest,—it is impossible to say ‘ charm,’—to the sudden flashes of 
his intellectual candour. A man with intellectual jaundice always 
capable of passing beyond his jaundiced views of things, and who 
goes in and out of his cloud at pleasure, never remaining long enough 
in the white light to let us forget the yellow mist from which we 
hwe escaped, and never indulging long enough in the throes of 
angry discontent to let us forget how clear the eye which is for 
the moment thus turbid,—this seems to us to constitute the secret 
of Hazlitt’s brilliant and yet rather diseased literary faculty. No 
man ever made such a self-indulgence of hating, or knew more 
clearly in his own mind the exact limit beyond which it would 
be weakness and imbecility to go in depreciation of another; 
or, indeed, to give him his due, felt less temptation to go 
beyond that limit. He could not have relished the chastise- 
ment he so freely inflicted, and enjoyed inflicting, if he had 
not piqued himself (justly) on doing full justice to the intel- 
lectual merits he perceived. It was not the pleasure of giving 
pain, but the pleasure of exposing weakness, the critical passion 
for riddling with his intellectual weapons what he felt to be in 
any sense feeble or hollow, which he enjoyed so much. ‘This gave 
him a new sense of his own powers, but it would not have done 
so had he not been ever conscious that he knew where to draw 
the line, that he did justice to merit while he pulled weakness to 
pieces. He has told us very candidly in his striking and charac- 
teristic essay on ‘* The Pleasure of Hating” that ‘‘ Nature seems 
(the more we look into it) made up of antipathies ; without some- 
thing to hate, we should lose the very spring of thought and 
action. Life would turn toa stagnant pool, were it not ruffled 
by the jarring interests, the unruly passions of men. ‘The white 
streak in our own fortunes is brightened (or just rendered 
visible), by making all around it as dark as possible; so the 
rainbow paints its form on the cloud. Isit pride? Is it envy? 
Is it the force of contrast? Is it weakness or malice? But so it 
is, that there is a secret affinity, a hankering after evil, in the 
human mind, and that it takes a perverse but a fortunate delight 
in mischief, since it is a never-failing source of satisfaction.” 

And Hazlitt was given to a sort of intellectual self-indulgence akin 
to gluttony, not only in gloating over weaknesses detected, but over 
all his own feelings. He revelled in Rousseau’s cast of sentiment, 
and says somewhere with his usual candour, after descanting on the 
luxury of solitude for the purpose of enjoying nature on a journey, 
that there is one subject, however, which it is pleasant to talk over 
with a travelling companion, and that is the supper you shall 
order in the evening on getting in. He gloats habitually over his 
private feelings and associations, just as he gloated over the par- 
tridge which was cooking for his supper while he wrote the essay 
on ‘* Living to One’s Self.” Where this voluptuous egotism of 
temperament was combined, as it so often was, with a strong 
antipathy, Hazlitt seems to be sucking in a sort of sweetness with 
every unpleasant stroke of his graphic portraiture. In his num- 
berless and most powerful pictures of his great contemporaries, 
there is scarcely any one of the first order of merit which is not dis- 
agreeable in its general ground-tone. He seems to lose half his 
power when he is genial, and to be sensible of a want. The first 
effort of his youthful art, as a painter, was to copy ‘Titian’s 
picture of ** A Man in Black,” and ever afterwards his intellectual 
portraits, though full of brilliant touches, and always set off by an 
almost scrupulous candour towards ability of any real mark, were 
pictures of men in black. The black drapery was essential to the 
full command of his artistic powers ; and itis worth notice that the 
longer a picture remained on his memory, the darker, like some 
imperfect photographs, it was apt to grow. For instance, Burke 
was the literary idol of his youth; and though Hazlitt never for- 
gave him his desertion of the Liberals, he wrote in 1807, after 
Burke’s death, a high and just panegyric upon his powers as a 
political thinker. To this paper he attached, when he republished 
it, the following characteristic note:—“ This character was written 
in a fit of extravagant candour, at a time when I thought I could 
do justice, or more than justice, to an enemy, without betraying a 
cause.” And ten years later, in 1817, when his imagination had 
brooded over the statesman’s image for another decade, he wrote 
another character of Burke, in which all the dark elements are 
greatly darkened, and all the brighter are robbed of their lustre. 
In this latter paper vanity is made the ruling principle of Burke's 
character :—‘* When he took a side, his vanity or his spleen more 
frequently gave the casting vote than his judgment ; and the fierce- 
ness of his zeal was in exact proportion to the levity of his under- 
standing, and the want of conscious sincerity.” With most men, 
ten years of silent reflection on the character of a man of great 
genius, no longer among the living, would have a tendency to 
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soften prejudices and deepen admiration. With Hazlitt it wag 
otherwise. His last impressions are usually darker than his 
earlier. 

There was a large element of love for what is earthly ang 
positive in the character of this splenetic artist and critic, It ig 
said that his first fancy for his first wife was caused by her 
decisively fetching the kettle for Charles Lamb, when Mary Lamb 
—averse to the brandy-and-water which was her brother's evening 
weakness,—opposed the motion of that amiable humorist for hot 
water. And Ilazlitt wrote to his future wife, in one of the very 
few of his extant love-letters, “‘ I never love you so well as when | 
think of sitting down with you to dinner on a boiled scrag-end of 
mutton and hot potatoes.” Nor does this love of the earthly and 
positive ever come out more forcibly than in some of his finest 
pieces of Art criticisin ; for instance, this magnificent criticism oy 
Rembrandt's ‘*‘Jacob’s Dream” in the Dulwich Gallery,~in 
Hazlitt’s mind one of the greatest pictures of the world :—~ 

“And thou, too, Rembrandt! who wert a man of genius, if over 
painter was a man of genius, did this dream hang over yon as yoy 
painted that strange picture of ‘Jacob's Ladder?’ Did your eyo strain 
over those gradual dusky clouds into futurity, or did those white. 
vested beaked figures babble to you of famo as they approached? Did 
you know what you were about, or did you not paint much agit 
happened? Oh, if you had thought once about yourself, or anything 
but the subject, it would have been all over with ‘the glory, the 
intuition, the amenity,’—the dream had fled, the spell had been broken, 
The hills would not have looked like those we see in sleop,—that tatter. 
demalion figure of Jacob thrown on one side would not havo slept as if 
the breath was fairly taken out of his body. So much do Rembrandt's 
pictures savour of tho soul and body of reality, that the thoughts soem 
identical with the objects ;—if there had been the least question what he 
should havo done, or how he should do it, or how far he had succeeded, 
it would have spoiled everything. Lumps of light hung upon his 
pencil and fell upon his canvas like dew-dops, the shadowy veil was 
drawn over his backgrounds by the dull, obtuse finger of night, making 
darkness visible by still groater darkness that could only bo felt.” 
What fascinated the artist here was, after all, less the heavenly 
dream than the dead sleep and “ tatterdemalion” figure of the 
dreamer, and the “lumps of light,”—the ‘soul and body of 
reality "—in the scene itself. All Hazlitt’s finest touches of criti- 
cism have something of the same earthly insight in them. What 
a stroke of genius is that incidental picture he draws for us of his 
father, the old Unitarian minister at Wem :—*‘ My father was 
one of those who mistook his talent, after all. He used to be very 
much dissatisfied that I preferred his letters to his sermons. The 
last were forced and dry ; the first came naturally from him. For 
ease, half-plays on words, and a supine, monkish, indolent pleasantry 
I have never seen them equalled.” And the same strong, positive 
love of earth comes out in the most jarring and—onesided as it is 
—yet most striking and true of all his striking and true criticisms, 
—his attack upon the genius of Shelley in the essay on ‘* Paradox 
and Common-Place.” 

“The author of the Prometheus Unbound,” he wrote, ‘has a fire in 
his eye, a fever in his blood, a maggot in his brain, a hectic flatter in 
his speech which mark out the philosophic fanatic. He is sanguine- 
complexioned and shrill-voiced. As is often observable in the case of 
religious enthusiasts, there is a slonderness of constitutional stamina 
which renders the flesh no match for the spirit. His bending, flexible 
form appears to take no hold of things, does not grapple with the world 
about him, but slides from it like a river,— 

‘ And in its liquid texture mortal wound 
Receives no more than does the liquid air.’ 

The shock of accident, the weight of authority make no impression on 
his opinions, which retire like a feather or rise from the encounter 
unhurt through their own buoyancy. He is clogged by no dull system 
of realities, no earth-bound feelings, no rooted prejudices, by nothing 
that belongs to the mighty trunk and hard husk of nature and habit, but 
is drawn up by irresistible levity to the regions of mere speculation and 
faucy, to the sphere of air and fire, where his delighted spirit floats in 
‘seas of pearl and clouds of amber.’” 

Ilow the dislike mounts here into a sort of disgust when he speaks 
of ‘the maggot” in Shelley’s brain! [low expressive the whole 
criticism is of his antipathy! What a luxury it is to him to 
indulge the revulsion of a positive and earthly nature, from 4 
thin, aerial, cobweb-loving mind ! 

There is visible, too, not merely antipathy for special quali- 
ties, but a self-conscious recoil of Hazlitt’s nature on itself 
from almost all the subjects he criticizes, as if the portrait 
gained its distinctness and brilliancy by the clearly realized 
capillary repulsion between him and all his “ half-friends.” 
Leigh Hunt said that shaking hands with Hazlitt was like 
‘“‘ shaking the fin of a fish.” And you see this in his criticisms. 
He always shrinks from a hearty (even intellectual) self-identifi- 
cation with his subject. Even when he admires most heartily, he 
gives only ‘‘ the cold two fingers ” which he gave to Haydon when 
he said of one of Haydon’s pictures, ‘‘ By God, Sir, it is a triumph!” 
He recognizes the merit without any gush of affection. All his 
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eens, oll his richness of emotion and colour, are kept for 

nal memories and egotistic associations with happy hours 
Jong past. No critic who could enter so thoroughly into the in- 
tellectual merits of things and persons outside him was ever more 
gelf-involved in the appetite of personal reminiscences. The secret 
of his critical powers was his curious moral isolation, combined with 
his equally curious intellectual lucidity. He once remarked on the 
jnsulation of the English understanding as compare 1 with the social 
character of the French. The English understanding, he said, is 
a “non-conductor” to thought, “and damps it with its torpedo 
touch.” ‘That was a description taken from his own genius. He 
damped the capacity and character of others ‘‘ with his torpedo 
touch,” and painted it in the clearly-defined inte!lectual insulation 
he had thus artificially given it. 





COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY FOR CHILDREN.* 
(GREAT as was the impression produced by Dr. Max Miiller’s 
“Essay on Comparative Mythology” in the Oxford Exsays, and 
subsequently by the concluding lectures of the second series on the 
“‘ Science of Language ” devoted to the same subject, but few of his 
hearers or readers seem to have so far taken his hints to heart as 
to follow out the same investigations independently, and help to 
determine the new face which Mythology is henceforth to show us. 
Mr. Walter Kelly and Mr. Cox are the only Englishmen who have 
done personal service by publishing independent works on the 
subject, as far as we remember. Mr. Cox's industry, however, 
makes up for the neglect of many other scholars who might have 
helped on the same cause. Before publishing this more complete 
manual of the Greek Mythology, he had already published at 
least three fascinating little books on select portions of the sub- 
ject, told in language of that rare beauty to which few have the 
key,—the language of childhood, not of the pedagogue condescending 
to the child,—a form of speech than which none could be better 
fitted to the naturalness of the childhood of the world portrayed 
in them. In those books,—and most notably in the Tules of the 
Gods and Heroes,—he could not refrain from addressing to older 
readers, in a long introduction, his ideas on the rise of mytho- 
logical conceptions, founded largely on the comparison of Greek 
with Sanskrit myths. Now his courage has waxed higher, and 
his new Manual of Mythology treats the whole subject of the 
Greek and Latin Mythologies, with short notices of those of other 
nations; and adopts Dr. Max Miiller’s system of interpretation 
(finding solar and lunar, day and night stories everywhere). 

In so doing he has used the interpretation of the myths about 
Zeus, Eos, &c., first suggested by comparison with their Vedic 
counterparts, Dyaus, Ushas, &c., as a key to unlock all the hid- 
den treasures of Greek Mythology. As soon as the names and 
functions of the gods of the Rig-Veda became known, many of 
them were found to coincide with the most surprising closeness 
with Greek deities—Dyaus, Varuna, Ushas, Dahana, with Zeus, 
Uranus, Eos, Daphne; and to furnish the true interpretation of 
the Greek stories, inasmuch as where the Greek names were 
obsolete except as proper names, the Sanskrit names still retained 
their radical meaning unforgotten. Hence Mr. Cox unfolds (in 
his preface) his system of interpretation in the following words, 
admirable alike for their cogency and for their adaptation to the 
comprehension of the young :— 

“Now, so long as men remained in the same place, there was no fear 
that the words which they spoke would be misunderstood ; but as time 
went on they were scattered, and some wandered to the south, and 
some to the north and west; and so it came to pass that they kept the 
names which they gave to the sun and the clouds and all other things, 
when their meaning had been almost or quite forgotten. In this way 
they still spoke of Phebus as loving Daphne, after they had forgotten 
that this meant only ‘the Sun loves the Dawn.’ So the name of the 
dew had been Procris, and it had been said that the Sun killed (dried 
up) the Dew as he rose in the sky; but now Kephalos (Cephalus) 
became a man, who, without knowing it, killed a woman named Procris, 
whom he loved. Instead of saying any more that the Moon came to 
see the Sun die, they said that Seléné came to look on Endymion, or 
that Antigone soothed (Edipus in his last hour. Instead of saying that 
the Sun was the child of darkness, they said that Phoebus was the son of 
Leto; and in place of the fairy network of Clouds, they spoke of the 
Tobe which Helios gave to the wise maiden Medea.” 

But it will be said, only as referring to persons are these 
stories intelligible. ‘Phoebus loves Daphne ;” translate Phoebus 
into the sun and Daphne into the dawn, and you still leave un- 
translated the verb luves, which can be predicated only of persons. 
To understand this we must believe with Mr. Cox (and indeed 
with most, if not all, mythologists) that men of the primeval 
times, 
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“ Knowing very little about themselves, and nothing at all of the 
things which they saw in the world around them, fancied that every- 
thing had the samo kind of life which they had themselves. In this 
way they came to think that the sun and stars, the rivers and streams, 
could see, and feel, and think, and that they shone or moved of their 
own accord. Thus they spoke of everything as if it were alive, and 
instead of saying, as we say, that the morning comes before the sunrise, 
and that the evening twilight follows the sunset, they spoke of the Sun 
as the lover of the Dawn or morning, who went before him, as longing 
to overtake her, and as killing her with his bright rays, which shone 
like spears. ..... So, too, when the Sun set, they said that the Dawn, 
with its soft and tender light, had come to soothe her son or hor husband 
in his dying hour.” 

This, it need hardly be said, is demonstrated by the history of 
language, which really shows nothing abstract, nothing neuter, 
nothing without life, our most abstract terms being always trace- 
able to concrete sensuous notions and acts. And it is curious to 
notice that even where it would be thought the mythological al- 
legory would be most rigorously and contumeliously excluded, in 
the language of the ‘exact sciences,’ its language still lives ; if 
the axiom that “Nature abhors a vacuum” be obsolete, the 
Pressure of the Atmosphere is almost equally mythological. The 
truth is, that every action presupposes an agent; and an agent is 
a power, and power implies life, and life introduces the con- 
ception of personality ; and thus the mythological conception is 
found after all to be natural, if not necessary. Only the con- 
ception of a greater Being behind all the phenomena, whose living 
power works even in the apparently independent visible agents, 
can prevent separate mythological explanations of every fact of 
nature. 

We consider, then, that the true explanation of many of the 
Greek stories has at last been found in the picture-speech about 
sun, moon, dawn, clouds, &c., which appears so plainly in the 
Vedas. It is, however, a serious question whether all the Greek 
stories of gods and heroes belong to that cycle of ideas. ‘This can 
only be determined by actual practice; and this is perhaps the 
chief value of Mr. Cox’s present book, that he has here applied 
this one key to all, and gained admission everywhere, in his own 
opinion ; it will be for others to find out whether he has pene- 
trated by it as far as he thinks. Dr. Max Miiller, at all events, 
testifies :— 

“I was really surprised at seeing how much progress has already 

been made in the interpretation of Greek myths. I had no doubt that 
we were working in the right direction. ..... But I never saw 80 
clearly before, that the main work is really finished.” 
On no point does Mr. Cox probably feel more strongly (for on 
none does he rise to such eloquence) than on the gain to morality 
and to our estimate of our race obtained by this allegorical solu- 
tion of the mysteries of mythology. The stories which seem 
coarse or ugly, 

“ Are so only because the real meaning of the names has been half 
forgotten or wholly lost. (CEdipus and Perseus, we aro told, killed their 
parents, but it is only because the sun was said to kill the darkness 
from which it seems to spring. So, again, it was said that the sun was 
united in the evening to the light from which he rose in the morning ; 
but in the latter story it was said that (2dipus b the husband of 
his mother Iocaste, and a terrible history was built up on this notion. 
But, as you see, none of these fearful or disgusting stories were ever 
made on purpose. No one ever sat down to describe gods or great 
heroes as doing things which all decent men would be ashamed to think 
of. There can scarcely be a greater mistake than to suppose that whole 
nations were suddenly seized with a strange madness, which drove them 
to invent all sorts of ridiculous and contemptible tales, and that every 
nation has at some time or other gone mad in this way.” 

The last sentence supplies the necessary limitation to the pre- 
ceding. It is surely a very bold assertion that ‘ no one ever sat 
down,” &c. In the earliest ages, as well as now, there must have 
been individuals of low and sensual tastes, who would take par- 
ticular pleasure in doing the very thing here described. But they 
were individuals ; aud the mind of the nation is higher than that of 
its most corrupt members; and the stories which the nation took 
up and transmitted from generation to generation, and which 
therefore must have expressed the general feeling, are found to be 
sound, true, aud beautiful at the core, however foul their outer 
covering be. 

We have only one word to say of Mr. Cox's book as a mytho- 
logical catechism intended for children. Being the first attempé 
to subject the whvle Mythology to this new treatment, it is quite 
tentative, and, as even Miiller (whose letter we read very 
differently from the writer in the Athenwum) admits, coutains some 
facts which ‘‘ will probably have to be modified in later editions.” 
Now school-books ought to deal with known facts only ; and this 
book does therefore seem rather premature. Perhaps this un- 
willing admission is forced upon us more vividly by the catecheti- 
cal form, which shows an intention to have the auswers committed 
to memory by the child; who tells us, for example, that the name 
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Zeus *‘is derived from the same root with the Greek Theos and 
the Latin Deus, which both mean God,”—an assertion, by the way, 
by no means certainly true, especially as to Theos. Moreover, 
the child is not by nature, and ought not to be made, a contro- 
versialist. Adult persons, who have painfully emerged from the 
erroneous opinions of their youth to higher truth, know two 
schools of opinion, and become eloquent on the advance made by 
the new truth, as if it were equally an advance to every one else. 
But the child’s mind not having been preoccupied with the old 
notions, the instructor can simply teach him the new, without 
confusing him by alluding to the old, which for him ought to be 
“‘ bygones.” Mr. Cox cannot altogether refrain from giving this 
parting kick to the old ideas of mythology, nor even from doing 
it by deputy, in the person of his catechumen, which seems to us 
rather an abuse of the innocence of childhood. 

But if somewhat premature, this treatment of mythology is a 
bold attempt in the right direction. The truth told to children is 
apt, especially in our conservative and somewhat sluggish country, 
to lag far behind the actual height achieved by science. It may 
be acknowledged to be one of the most difficult problems in edu- 
ation to decide when the innovation is to be made, when the new 
ideas, which at first were heretical and controverted, become 
sufficiently established to be admitted into educational books. In 
England we put these questions off too long, until at length they 
have to be encountered boldly and hastily, as in the Public School 
Latin Primer. No sane man doubts the truths of geology, and 
very few try to harmonize them with the first chapter of Genesis ; 
yet few school-books, and probably not one intended for elemen- 
‘tary schools, could be found either to allude to the former, or not 
simply to retail the latter. Mr. Cox, therefore, deserves the best 
thanks of educational reformers for his boldness in putting 
Mythology in the sort of dress it will wear to our children. 





REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH.* 

Ir happens occasionally that we take up half listlessly a book the 
title-page of which is not inviting, which has no new facts to tell 
us, no new theories to propound, We read on, may be for some 
hundred pages, and put the book down conscious that ‘“ the 
wandering voice ” has whispered to us something we did not pro- 
pose to hear, that we have been touched, like the man in the fable, 
with a sword so fine we did not feel it, till our divided self tried 
nce more to move on at our wonted pace. Dr. Macleod has 
gathered a few sprigs of heather from an ancient Highland home, 
preserved them ina small vial of subtle ether, which we suppose may 
be condensed mountain air, and sent them into this London hothouse 
not even labelled, ‘‘ With care.” We advise all persons troubled 
with brains to pause before examining the sprigs or tasting the 
ether. Seriously, it is impossible to read this little unpretentious 
volume without looking back on the progress our much lauded 
civilization has made during the last fifty years, and forward to 
what it may reasonably be expected to make in the next fifty, and 
not ask, for the moment at least, ‘‘ Cui bono ?” 

Like the puzzled child stammering over the long syllables he 
cannot pronounce, we feel inclined to give it all up, and go 
back to ‘“M” for ‘‘ mother.” But unfortunately there is no 
retreat, the gates of the Garden of Eden are closed behind 
us, and there is nothing for it but fairly to face the 
inevitable future. Dr. Macleod gives fair warning to all 
who believe there is nothing worth bringing ‘out of the 
Northern wilderness into the Canaan of civilized life” to shut his 
book and accompany him no further; those who care to know 
more, he takes with him to the Highland manse of a hundred 
years ago,—in the time before sheep-farming was the custom in 
the Highlands, but when the young cattle ranged at will over the 


hills, and the families followed their cows and their sheep to the | 


grassiest, greenest, shadiest nooks the mountains afforded, and 


there spent the summer months in joyous industry, which knew | 


no lack of ‘* want-begotten rest.” 

‘* The songs of the Gaelic muse,” says Dr. Macleod, ‘‘ are gene- 
rally sad and sombre, but those composed and sung during these 
summer migrations are truly blithe and joyous, depicting a life of 
simple and genuine happiness.” Nor was this life one of mere 
animal existence, with no higher end or aim. While the English 
peasant was sunk deep in the slough of ignorance, from which we 
have not yet rescued him, the Highland lad was sucking in know- 
ledge at the parish school, the master of which was himself pro- 
bably a scholar of no mean attainments, invariably required to be 
able to prepare young men for the Scottish Universities by instruct- 
ing them in the elements of Greek, Latin, and mathematics. 





* Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. By Norman Macleod, D.D. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 


But in Skye a hundred years ago (in a population where all the 
Adams delved and all the Eves span, the minister gentleman and 
scholar living by the produce of the small farm, the minister's Wife 
attending to the dairy and the spinning) the village schoolmaster 
did not suffice for all the mental requirements of the rising genera., 
tion, and the tenantry who wished their sons hereafter to attend 
the Scottish Universities associated themselves together to obtain 
for them a tutor, who lived alternately at different farms, and thus 
as Dr. Macleod tells us, the burden of supporting him wae 
divided among the fathers of the boys. ‘In autumn he 
accompanied his more advanced pupils to Aberdeen, to attend 
the University, superintended their studies during the winter, 
and in spring returned with them to their Highland homes, to 
preserve the same routine.” ‘Their long journeys were compasged 
on foot, with the aid of an occasional friendly boat ; their living 
must have been hard at times, the topmost garret, and the 
coarsest oat-bread, with well-worn clothes,—the accompaniments 
of many a student's life, whose necessary allowance of some 
twenty pounds was generally the result of his mother’s thrift and 
his father’s self-denial. No unworthy sons of the soil they proved 
most of them, as many a battle-field in the world’s history since 
can testify. The manse itself, with all the busy life which went 
on around and inside it, is admirably sketched. Dr. Macleod has 
all its traditions buried in his heart, and is, we suspect, no mean 
authority for every word he writes. 

Sixteen sons and daughters were born to the minister there, and 
around the hospitable roof were sheltered kinsfolk with far distant 
claims, old servants long past work, a tutor and a governess, and 
the constant friend or stranger. With an income less than a 
modern cook’s added to the little farm ‘‘ there was bread enough 
and to spare in the Highland manse,” and ‘“ when hospitality 
demanded such a small sacrifice the boys would all go to the barn, 
and the girls to the chairs and sofas of parlour and dining room, 
with fun and laughter, joke and song, rather than not make the 
friend or stranger welcome.” Dr. Macleod’s silence is often 
greater than his speech; he suggests reflections which he never 
makes ; and nothing in his book, perhaps, gives rise to more 
awkward questioning than his sketch of ‘‘the Manse girls.” We 
would commend that sketch to Belgravian mothers, only they 
would not understand it. But it becomes every day a more 
imperative necessity that we should discover why the huge social 
machinery we set in motion for the training of English girls is to 
so large an extent a failure. Men pay yearly, not without a shrug, 
sums ten times larger than the Highland minister’s entire income, 
that their daughters may be made proficient in many an “ accom- 
plishment” for which they have no natural taste, and find too often 
asa result that they have, as Dr. Macleod aptly puts it, been ‘‘ tying 
to a tree a number of branches without life, instead of developing 
the tree itself.” But Philistinism has voted that the branches shall 
be tied on; they can be made to look life-like and attractive fora 
year or two, to last a London season, perhaps two or three; and if 
they fade afterwards, what then? Why, nothing, except, perhaps, 
the tree itself has received a warp which it does not reeover. 
There is something rotten at the very core of the system for which 
we sacrifice so much. Dr. Macleod has touched the sore place 
with no unskilful hand ; better still, to all who have ears to hear, 
he suggests the remedy. ‘The boys of the manse are not leas 
happily described than the girls, but perhaps, after all, we are 
never more thoroughly at home than with the dogs. ‘The two 
terriers, Gaisgeach or Hero, and Cuileag or Fly, we feel on 
friendly terms with directly. Their intense individuality, Gais- 
geach a large terrier with wiry and black hair, Cuileag so small 
she might be carried in the pocket of a shooting jacket; Gaisgeach 
not presuming to enter the parlour, Cuileag accustomed to repose 
in state on the hearth-rug; Gaisgeach the ‘‘ prudent, honest police- 
sergeant,” watching the house by night and day, evidently always 
| ready to bark, ‘ Cuileag full of reticence, who seemed to think of 
nothing and do nothing, till seriously wanted ;” these creatures 
live before us, and one anecdote of Cuileag we must transcribe :— 
“There is another story about Cuileag which is worth recording. 
The minister, accompanied by her, went to visit a friend, who lived 
| sixty miles off in a direct line from the manse. To reach the place he 
had to cross several wild hills, and five arms of the sea or fresh-water 
| lochs stretching for miles. On their arrival the dog took her place, 
| according to custom, on the friend’s hearthrug, from which, however, 
| she was ignominiously driven by a servant, and sent to the kitchen. 
| She disappeared, and left no trace of her whereabouts. One evening, 
| about a fortnight afterwards, little Cuileag entered the manse parlour, 
| worn down to a skeleton, her paws cut and swollen, and hardly able to 
crawl to her master, or to express her joy at meeting all her dear old 
friends once more. Strange to say, she was accompanied into the room 
| by Gaisgeach, who, after frolicking about, seemed to apologize for the 
| liberty he took, and bolted out to bark over the glebe, and tell the other 
| dogs which had gathered round what had happened. How did Cuileag 
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yome, since she had never visited that part of the 
How did she go round the right ends of the lochs, 


before? 
bore | all crossed by boat on their onward journey, and then 


jch had been - ~ <a oe . 
oe her track, travelling twice or thrice sixty miles? How did she 


five? These were questions which no one could answer, seeing 

Cuileag was silent. She never, however, recovered that two weeks’ 

gilderness journey. Her speed was over after less swift, and her grip 
fi ad 


Jess 
Like most works written originally as occasional papers, the book 
js sketchy, and the chapters very slightly linked, with the care- 
Jessness that was more mindful of the facts to be told than of an 
artistic skill in the telling. We fancy this scarcely a defect, but 
rather the result of the highest art, which conceals art; for it is 
usual with Dr. Macleod to make valuable statements as if unaware 
of their force, to utter them in writing or in speaking in the 
uiet, half-insouciant tone which hardly penetrates the ear of the 
mind till after a moment’s pause, and then enters with double 
clearness in the succeeding silence. His notes on the Highland 
ntry, though one-sided doubtless, are full of incidental hint 
and suggestion. He remarks the free-spoken loyalty of the Scottish 
ant to his chief, no matter how poor ; and it is perhaps one of the 
highest characteristics of the Northern peasantry that they recog- 
pize instinctively gentle breeding, however steeped in poverty, and 
do not respect Philistinism, however disguised by wealth. This is 
perhaps also true of the poor everywhere, did we penetrate a little 
more below the surface of things, but amongst ourselves the fear born 
of servility, and which cannot co-exist with reverence, produces 
an artificial speech and manner of which the free-born Highlander 
would beashamed. Here, at least, the Poor Law has done nothing 
but harm. ‘This one Highland parish alone, “ which once had a 
population of 2,200 souls, and received only eleven pounds per 
annum from public (church) funds for the support of the poor, 
expends now under the Poor Law upwards of 6002. annually, 
with a population diminished by one-half.” Other causes have of 
course combined. The tacksmen, who each supported with a help- 
ing hand their own poor, are now swept away to make room for 
the large sheep farmers ; and the unemployed remnant have found 
but a precarious living by flocking to the sea-shore, in the too 
often vain hope of becoming fishermen. The story of Mary of 
Unnimore tells but another variation of the same tale. 

There is one chapter in this book which is a translation from the 
Gaelic of a Highland tale, or more properly allegory, the story of 
Oovan the son of Gorla. It would be impossible in a few lines 
to do adequate justice to the beauty of this little fable; we can 
only hope that if Dr. Macleod has more like it in his possession, he 
will at no distant day be induced to publish them, though it will 
not be concerning this chapter alone that many will be inclined to 
say, ‘‘ doth he not speak parables ?” 


——_—_—_— 
discover the way | 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S NEW STORIES.* 
ANDERSEN’s poetic fancy and childlike humour never fail, him, 
and the little volume of new tales first on our list (most 
of which are embodied in the second, which contains also 
many old ones), has a charm as fresh as any of his earlier 
days. When we speak of his childlike humour, we do not, 
of course, mean that his humour is like the humour of child- 
ren, but that its nature is of a kind to make him into a child 
again while he is under its influence. The sort of serious talk 
which you may overhear a child telling to its doll is in nature and 
essence the same, except in genius, as Andersen's. Andersen does 
with the power which interests men from its dash of playful irony, 
what children can only do in a way to amuse themselves. Ander- 
sen, with a knowledge very real of its kind, of actual life, puts 
into the chatter of children just such a dash of playful satire on 
what he knows of existing men and women, as renders his 
tales full of delight for us all, and not less, even more 
charming than others for children too. Who can make a false 
collar talk to a garter unexpectelly encountered in the wash 
as Andersen does, with the old used-up dandy’s air of admira- 
tion, not uncombined with “ serious intentions,” for at his age,— 
he is beginning to wear out,—he thinks it almost time to get 
married? And whocan express the spinster’s coy, false bashfulness 
with more exquisite humour than Andersen in the garter’s reply ?— 
“You must not speak to me: I do not think I have given any 
encouragement for such behaviour. You are not to come so near 
me. You look as if you belonged to a man.” No one has ever 


tivalled Andersen in humour of this sort, or even in the reverse | 


form of it, when, telling tales of genuine wonder, he makes his 








* The Will-o'-the-Wisps are in Town, and Other New Tales. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Lordon: Strahan. 
— of the Ieart. Spoken to the Little Ones, by Hans Christian Andersen. 
tauslated by H. W. Dulcke:, Ph.D. Loudou: Routledge. 


marvellous beings talk with the self-importance and every-day 
fussiness of human creatures. 

In humour of both these sorts the few,—too few,—tales now 
before us are as rich as ever. The story called the ‘* Will-o’- 
the-Wisps are in Town” is the only one indeed of the latter 
kind, but it is a very fine one of its sort, and marked by some 
of Andersen’s most delicate touches. The account of “the lofty 
ambition of the twelve little Will-o’-the-Wisps, who were born 
at an hour that gave them the chance of becoming runners before 
the Devil's State Carriage, wearing a fiery red suit, and having 
the flames straight out of their throats, is exquisitely done; and 
the talk of the Moor-Wife—who is herself a Troll-Thing, and 
nurses the twelve Will-o’-the-Wisps on her lap,—but who, in 
virtue of the amount of business which she does in brewing night 
mists, and so forth, professes the profoundest contempt for her 
sisters Fairy Tale and Poetry, and is good at rebuking her friends 
for being “ high-flown,”—is a capital figure, marked by such a 
bustling and business-like reiteration of maxims of fairy lore as is 
calculated to impress children with the actual occurrence of the 
dialogue in which they occur. But to us the gem of this little 
book is the little tale called “In the Nursery,” where Godfather, 
left alone with little Anna,—the elder members of the family being 
gone to the play,—gets up a little dramatic piece for his grand- 
child’s benefit, seizing upon the nearest actors at hand as follows :— 

“The father and mother and all the sisters and brothers had gono to 
the theatre, and only little Anna and her godfather were sitting at home. 
‘Wo, too, will have a play,’ said he; ‘and it may begin at once.’-—‘ But 
we have no stage,’ said Anna, ‘and we have nobody who can act: my 
old doll can’t, for she’s so nasty, and my new one mustn't have her 
smart clothes crumpled.’—‘ One can always find actors if one will only 
take those at hand,’ said Godfather. ‘ Now, we'll raise the stage. Here, 
we set up a book, there, another, and there, one more. Now, three on 
the other side; there we have the scene: the old box that stands here 
will do for the drop-scone —we turn the bottom of it outwards. The 
scene represents a room, as everybody may see, of course. Now, we 
must have the actors. Let's see what we can find in the toy-drawer. 
First comes the actor; next we can make the piece: the one will then 
hold up the other, and all will be capital. Here’s a pipe-bowl, and here's 
an odd glove; they'll do very nicely for a father and daughtor.’—‘ But 
they mako only two persons,’ said littlh Anna. ‘ Here's my brother's 
old waistcoat—couldn’t that take a part ?’—‘It's big enough certainly,’ 
said Godfather. ‘It shall be the lover. It has empty pockets; and to 
have these, is to be half unfortunate in love; which is always interesting. 
And here we have the nut-crackor's boot, with spurs on it. Lightning, 
thunder, and Mazurka! how he can stamp and hold up his head! Hoe 
shall be the troublesome suitor, whom the young lady doesn’t like.’” 
That touch about the waistcoat having empty pockets being equiva- 
lent toa condition of ‘‘ half unfortunateness in love,” is in Ander- 
sen’s best mode, and Mr. Waistcoat’s part is admirable in the same 
vein. He is mild, and at the same time, as a dress waistcoat must 
be, a little dandified and limp. His assertion that he is spotless, 
—that his ‘quality’ must be taken into consideration, since he is real 
silk, and ‘‘ wears cords,” is very dramatic,—and the crisis of the in- 
trigue, where he “‘unbuttons himself,” and directs his speech straight 
to little Anna to make her clap, which Godfather warns her not to 
do, as ‘it isn’t fashionable,” is exceedingly effective. We suppress 
the dénouement of this exciting domestic play, in order to induce 
our readers to consult the original authority. 

All the other little tales, too, are in their various degrees touched 
by Andersen’s playful and delicate fancy,—the soliloquy of the 
Windmill especially, and the moving of the signboards by the 
storm. ‘The edition of ‘ ‘The Will-o’-the-Wisps are in Town and 
other New Tales” is beautifully printed and got up, and we do 





| not doubt that the only fault of this charming little book will be 
| held, by all readers who are worthy to read Andersen, to be its 
| exceeding brevity. It can be read through in about half-an-hour, 
| or little more, and every one is sorry to come to an end. The 
' second volume we have included in our notice is a larger one, a 
| mixture of new and old stories, also nicely printed and prettily 
illustrated, if it were not for the untasteful, gaudy colouring of the 
larger engravings. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
An unusual feature in the Cornhill of this month is the appear- 
| ance of two novels, neither of which is honoured by the name of 
jan author. If we remember rightly, the Cornhill has never pub- 
| lished the names of its novelists in the table of- contents, even 
| though the names have been advertised beforehand. ‘The result of 
this has been that people with short memories and small critical 
discernment sometimes made ludicrous mistakes, attributing the 
“ Claverings ” to Mr. Wilkie Collins, and “ Armadale” to George 
| Eliot. We do not attempt to make a guess at the authorship of 
| “Stone Edge,” which is one of the Cornhill’s stories, but “The 
Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly,” which begins this month, has a 
| strong savour of Charles Lever. When we find ourselves intro- 
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duced to a fusion of Irish scenery, Italian morals, diplomatic 
mysteries, and commercial parvenus, with epigrammatic conver- 
sation and one or two grammatical slips, we can hardly mistake 
the school to which the writer belongs, even before we are safe 
in concluding that he is the master of it. But the gem of the 
present number of the Cornhill is Miss Thackeray’s modern read- 
ing of one of the most fairy of all fairy tales, ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast.” But for the title we might forget that there was an original 
story to which all the incidents of the present one must bend. The 
complete absence of everything forced or strained, the natural way 
in which the ruin of the merchant, the rose plucked in the Beast’s 
garden, the surrender of Beauty to the Beast, the illness of the father, 
and the effects of Beauty's return, are woven into a nineteenth- 
century texture, contribute to the illusion. A clever musician 
once played ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel ” with such solemn majesty that 
it passed for a piece by Handel. Miss Thackeray has made the 
fairy tales so completely her own that we shall look on the originals 
as being the imitations. The article on ‘ Mobs” is curious, as 
showing a string of precedents, of which Mr. Beales, M.A., might 
avail himself. Beginning with the high ory riot in favour of 
Dr. Sacheverel, the writer carries us on through the Excise riot, 
to which a former Walpole yielded, the Wilkes riot, the reporters’ 
riot, when that violent Tory, Charles Fox, was rolled in the 
gutter by an indignant populace, to the Gordon riots, the Peterloo 
massacre, and the Reform demonstrations of 1831. The moral 
of all these affrays is, that “the slightest want of energy, the 
most venial error of judgment, or the briefest relaxation of 
vigilance, may be fraught with all the horrors which London un- 
derwent in 1780 and Bristol in 1831.” If so, how fortunate we 
have been in the possession of an energetic, judicious, and vigilant 
Government, which knew how to act and when to refrain from 
acting. From an article called ‘‘ Slips on and off the Stage,” we 
might easily pick out amusing stories, although some of 
them labour under the disadvantage of being oft repeated. 
The actor who for ‘Let the coffin pass,” substituted 
‘‘ Let the parson cough ;” the Frenchman who, instead of ‘‘ Sonnez 
trompettes!” shouted ‘‘ Trompez sonnettes !” and Charles Kemble, 
with his transposition of ‘* Shall I lay perjury upon my soul ?” 
into ‘‘ Shall I lay surgery upon my poll?” afford the best illus- 
trations of unrehearsed stage effects. The last article in the 
number gives an account of the disastrous voyage of a Hull 
whaler, which was caught in the ice, lost her captain and several 
of the crew, and narrowly escaped destruction. 

In Macmillan Mr. Henry Kingsley continues the most eccentric 
of his stories, so as to puzzle rather than please, and startle rather 
than convince his readers. The idea of “ proctorizing ” an assassin, 
and getting rid of him by telling him to go down for a year, may 
impress Oxford men, but would hardly act beyond that circle. Mr. 
Dicey’s paper on ‘* War and Progress” points to the growth of 
friendly relations between the people of different countries, as 
tending gradually to discourage war by modifying the instinct of 
patriotism. Two rather solid articles on ‘‘ Early English” and 
‘‘ Mr. Burton’s History of Scotland,”—the latter by no less a 
dignitary than the Lyon King-of-Arms,—may be commended to 
the notice of those whom they concern; while Mr. Reginald 
Palgrave’s account of ‘‘ the battle of Burke’s minority” on the 
question of reporting Parliamentary debates, shows that the dig- 
nity of those debates has gained by publicity. Vexatious proceedings, 
previous questions, counts-out, allusions to Asian mysteries and 
Batavian graces or prejudices, enliven our modern legislation, 
but a long discussion as to the virtue of catching the Speaker's eye, 
and an examination of the journals of the House up to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in search of some warrant for the doctrine 
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| graced by their presence the achievements of Speech Day. Sent 
| practices are only maintainable on the ground that school education jg 
bad thing, and, therefore, on any pretext the boys should be benefited 
| by having less of it. The logical sequence is, that the greatest benefit 
| would be conferred on the boys by closing the schools altogether and 
| making each year of boyhood an entire long holiday. A day-school yields 
only five short days per week for work. Deduct its holidays of 7 weeks in 
| summer, 5 at Christmas, 3 for Lent, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and 2 
| more for its sundry special holidays, or 17 in all, and there remain only 
35 weeks of 5 days each, ora total of 175 days for work, against 19) 
| days for holidays and Sundays. In other words, each period of 100 days 
is composed of 48 only for work, and 52 for rest and play; or, the year 
is divided into 25 complete weeks for work, and 27 for rest and play.” 

We have not noticed the Argosy very lately, and the consequence 
is that we have lost the thread of its stories. Of single articles 
we may mention M. Vambéry’s “‘T'wo Adventures,” Mr, Gilbert's 
strange story, called ‘‘ Fra Gerolamo,” and the account of a wolf 
which did such incredible damage in Provence and Languedoc during 
the year 1765 that it passed for a second Dragon of Wantley. We 
are unable to realize how a wolf, “‘ and not a very large one,” could 
in less than a year devour more than eighty people, escape bands of 
hunters, troops of mounted soldiers, and the picked marksmen of 
fifty parishes, recover from shots, and cuts, and bruises, and with 
two bullets in its body traverse a wide tract of country and carry 
on its devastations. Some of the details are plainly mythical, as 
for instance, that it leapt through a chaise, and the stench it left 
behind was so disgusting that the chaise had to be burnt and the 
ashes buried. But is it certain that all the mischief was done by 
one wolf? M. Vambéry’s adventures are mild in comparison 
with those of **'The Wild Beast of Gévaudan,” but we are curious 
to know how he told the first of them at avery fashionable London 
evening party. The point of it is that the narrator, when dressed 
as a Dervish and travelling in Persia, was engaged in a most 
animated flea hunt on his own person when an English nobleman 
came in and commented on the transaction. M. Vambéry answered 
him in English, which greatly astonished him, and refused to enter 
into explanations, which mystified him still more. Some time 
afterwards the Dervish met the nobleman at an evening party, 
and, to establish his identity, went through a pantomimic repro- 
duction of the hunt. 

Miss Braddon’s ‘ Birds of Prey,” in Belgravia, deal with 
another kind of hunt, a search through parish registers of which 
we do not know the object. Mr. Babington White’s story, called 
‘¢ Circe,” reminds us of Mr. Yates’s “‘ Land at Last,” and the 
short sketch by the author of ‘*Lady Flavia” turns on the 
very same hinge which has been used by the same author in 
hundred former stories. Mr. Sala has lighted on a good idea in 
his ‘* Letters from Lilliput, being Essays on the Extremely 
Little,” though with Mr. Sala a little subject is apt to be lost under 
a cloud of discursive writing. And he makes an odd slip about 
Nelson, saying, ‘‘ Had he been a swearer, the which he was not I 
think, he would have d d the French as roundly as our fathers 
were wont to do over their port wine.” If Nelson was nota 
swearer, it is rather singular that in the letter that expresses his 
opinion about Frenchmen, and the mode in which they ought to 
be regarded by an Englishman, he should have given them the 
full benefit of the word which Mr. Sala modestly clips of its 
essence. Is “The Paris Exhibition ” alsoby Mr. Sala ? It bears 
some marks of his hand, but it is careless, and loosely put together. 
The fault of all magazines which rely on their stories and on 
their ‘features ” is, that the rest of their work is so often scamped, 
and the inferior artizans are maintained at the expense of the 








that the Speaker's eye was infallible, would scarcely be tolerated. 
Mr. Goodall’s statistical inquiry into the comparative length of 
modern holidays will not be popular with schoolboys. ‘The extra | 
weeks which he condemns are cherished with much affection, and | 
the conspicuous loyalty of Eton is owing to the fact that Royal | 
visits are frequent, and are legitimate excuses for idleness. How- | 


intelligent mechanic. It is easy enough to invent titles which look 
promising in the advertisements, and to fill up a number with the 
“ Physiology of Picnics,” ‘* Zoological Memories,” ‘+ Carpenters’ 
Scenes,” ‘‘ London Squares,” and ‘‘Summer ‘Term at Oxford.” 
But it would, we think, be better to give fewer pages, and be 
more careful in the choice of articles, than to attract by the pro- 


ever, when the number of working days is reckoned in one 
column and the number of idle days in the other, and —| 
remember that they pay for both alike, the question becomes any disrespect to the novels by Mr. Le Fanu and the author of 
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about seven weeks in summer (July to September), five at Christmas, | ing the watchful care of a father more than realized by this new 
twelve days or a fortnight at Easter, several days in Lent, as many or | representative. But we have little doubt that the regular readers 
of ZYemple Bar confine themselves to the novelistic pitces de 


more days at Whitsuntide, sometimes a week or more after Speech Day 
—special holidays are sometimes given in celebration of births F : 

, | resistance, and, looking at the novels themselves, we see no reason 
to question the wisdom of this course. 


mise of excitement and the outward show of liberality. 
‘he most noticeable article in Temple Bar, without meaning 
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EDGAR QUINET’S REVOLUTION.* 
Tars is the noblest work yet published on its great subject. It 
js not, nor pretends to be, a history. It is but a study upon a 
history, needing, to be fully appreciated, some familiarity with the 

history itself. But beside it Carlyle’s French Revolution is but as 
g magic lantern to a great thoughtful picture. It would be vain 
to seek even in Carlyle’s pages for anything more vivid than M. 
Quinet’s sketch of a day’s work of the Convention (Book xv., 
ch. iii.), but it is only the highest prose-poetry, without a particle 
of stage effect. There is not a catch-word through the whole 
two volumes, Whilst the English force-worshipper can dismiss 
September massacres with a warning to “ blockheads” not to 
«sbriek,” and the fallen Girondins with the stigma of “ pedants,” 
M. Quinet stops over those to show that they were only possible 
through the servility of mind engendered by previous despotism, 
and over the others to point out that the Girondins were “a 
necessary organ of the Republic,” failing which it must fail. And 
throughout the whole work breathes the feeling which Mr. Carlyle, 
in his restless hunt after heroes, each succeeding one less worthy 
than the last, becomes more and more incapable of comprehending, 
that (to use M. Quinet’s own words) ‘* Democracy has need of 
justice.” 

It is difficult to give a satisfactory idea to the reader of a work 
so truly individual that it stands really by itself. If we looked 
to its intellectual character only, Montesquieu’s Grandeur et 
Décadence des Rumains would be the nearest parallel. But there 
isasolemn height of purpose, a depth of personal feeling about 
M. Quinet, which render such a parallel wholly superficial. On 
the whole,—and great as are the conirasts between the style and 
manner of the Frenchman and those of the Roman on the one hand, 
or the modern Italian on the other,—it is difficult not to feel that 
the former's two next of kin on either side are rather Tacitus and 
Dante. There is in all three the same proud looking down of a great 
spirit over the miseries and the degeneracy of his people ; stung 
often to bitterness, seldom if ever stooping to grief. ‘The French- 
man has the high poetical feeling of the Italian, but not his fiery 
hates, his faith, or his love; he has much of the Roman’s stoical 
endurance, he is self-wrapped equally, almost equally forlorn of 
hope; but he has of his own what the Roman would have dis- 
dained, what the Italian could only cling to when raised into 
doctrines, theories, or to use his own term, des idées. Put 
Tacitus into nineteenth-century France, give him, instead of his 
old hereditary feelings of Roman justice, des idées, would he 
have written much otherwise than this, which concludes the 
work ?— 

“But, you will say, your ideas have not had forco on their side. 
They have not triumphed. You are one of the vanquished. I deny 
it. I remain alono, it is true, but I have had this good luck, that 
losing all, I have seen all my presentiments realized, all my warnings 
confirmed, all my principles consecrated and crowned by my voluntary 
ruin. That is not being vanquished.” 
In using the word “theories,” it is by no means intended that M. 
Quinet is one of those, far too frequent amongst his countrymen, 
who set theories in the place of facts, or square facts to them. On 
the contrary, he stands pre-eminent among writers on the French 
Revolution for candour and impartiality, for reverence for historic 
trath. What is meant is, that whilst he rises to the truest dewpia 
@r contemplation, he cannot, by looking upwards, reach to a living 
faith. Of no contemporary Frenchman, perhaps, could it be 
more truly said, ‘* Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 
The key-note to the whole work is the declaration that the French 
Revolution failed because it was not religious as well as political. 
Nothing can be finer than his dissection of Rousseau’s famous 
“Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard,” that root of modern 
French religious falsehood, of which M. Renan’s Jesuitical 
boudoir-atheism is but one of the latest fruits. He bitterly 
laments the nullity of the Protestant element in France in the 
hour of political trial. He declares that science cannot replace 
religion. He uncloaks the spiritual tyranny of St. Simonism and 
Comtism. He bursts out as follows against the last new goddess: — 
ear they say to me, then worship Humanity. A curious fetish, 

uly! I have seen it too close. What! kneel before that which is on its 
knees before any triumphant force? Crawl before that beast crawling 
on its myriad feet? That is not my faith. What should I do with such 
ct Take me back to the ibises and necklaced serpents of the 
And yet neither God nor Christ is in this book, so sternly 
truthful, so loftily and sharply true in its judgments of past and 
Meveat. The Being and Fatherhood of God, the Incarnation of 





* La Révolution, 
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Christ, the Eternal Sacrifice of redeeming love, the perpetual in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, are not, for Edgar Quinet, the facts 
upon which stands the Universe. For him “ there are three or four 
religious ideas spread upon the earth which give birth to the whole 
civil world. . . . Rocked from birth to death in the cradle which 
is called life, man will draw from the Unknown marvels which 
shall never cease; there will always be questions which science 
will not be able to answer. That mystery will form the inex- 
haustible ground of the religions of the future.” This great and 
fearless thinker, after proving in the clearest manner the absolute 
need of a religion for breathing a soul into the great crises of a 
nation’s life, has nothing after all to point to but the worship of 
the Unknown God. 

The weakest faith could not indeed be shaken by M. Quinet’s 
book, so genuine and impartial are his sympathies with all that is 
earnest and true. Although he repeatedly insists on the fault 
committed by the Revolution in not actively suppressing the Roman 
Catholic religion, it is doubtful whether even a Roman Catholic 
would not be strengthened in his faith by M. Quinet’s profoundly 
true remarks on the results of the Vendéan war, in which the 
apparent victors were really the vanquished, and not only left their 
opponents in possession of those religious rites for defence of which 
they had taken up arms, but in a few years came themselves to 
bow once more to the Roman Catholic faith. But the most devout 
Christian may learn from M. Quinet’s pages ; indeed, it is scarcely 
too much to say that in future no man can expect, without read- 
ing them, thoroughly to understand the period of which he speaks. 
Yet only those who are familiar with the twofold aspect of the 
French mind at the present day,—fettered at home, and too 
often shrivelling within its fetters,—free only in exile, but 
through exile too often embittered almost to madness,—can appre- 
ciate the manly courage which has enabled M. Quinet to write a 
work so thoroughly independent of party prejudices and tradi- 
tions, so inexorably true against friends as well as foes. No man 
before him has been able to unite such a passionate admiration of 
the great deeds of the Revolutionists,—of the Convention espe- 
cially,—with such an unflinching condemnation of their crimes 
and evil tendencies, with such a searching exhibition of the evil 
results to which these led. No words can exaggerate the service 
which he has rendered to his countrymen, in showing that the 
work of the Terrorists was simply a renewal of that of the Ancien 
Régime itself, the adoption of ‘its weapons, its means, its method 
of government ;” or in his dissection of the ‘‘ sea-green incorrupti- 
ble.” Possibly there is even a trace of prejudice in his judgments 
on Robespierre and St. Just, and he, perhaps, makes the most of a 
detail impugning the sexual morality of the latter, which he 
borrows from the unpublished memoirs of an old medical member 
of the Convention, Baudot, bequeathed to M. Quinet, and in his 
hands. 

The work is indeed essentially the bitter fruit of exile. It is 
impossible to mistake the fact that the long arm of Frenchdespotism 
is stretched over the head of the writer, even though dwelling in 
a Swiss city. It cannot fetter his thoughts, but it cramps his pen. 
He speaks for his countrymen, but in order to reach their ears he 
knows that he dare not say all. Soin reference to the present he 
is compelled to wrap his thoughts in generalities. The application 
of his words can only thrill beneath them, as the life-pulse of a 
veiled human form beneath its robes. Who can mistake it, never- 


theless, in passages such as this ?— 

“To what kind of society are we advancing? There aro various 
issues. But wore one to hold as null the protest of cortain isolated 
spirits, one might represent to oneself as follows the principal outlines of 
those social forms into which we are entering in Europe :—Uncultivated 
manners without public life, the rudeness of the popular state without a 
people, democracy without a demos, silence without repose, coarseness 


without freedom, Beotia in Byzantium.” 

It would be time lost to point out one or too contradictions 
which occur in this noble book. One slight blunder may be 
noticed, the treating the “ Digest” and the “ Pandects "—two 
names for the same work—as distinct. Perhaps also M. Quinet 
| is a little too chary of quoting authorities. He does not, indeed, 
| strictly confine himself, as a note to the preface announces, to the 
| quotation of unpublished works (of which, moreover, almost the 
‘only one quoted is the Mémoires de Bawdot). But all are not 

so well read as himself in the history of his subject, and those 
who are not would often like to know the sources from which he 
‘has drawn. At the same time, not the slightest slur is hereby 
| sought to be cast on M. Quinet’s accuracy, on which those who 
“are acquainted with his historical works know that they have 








| reason to rely. 
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C U R R E N L I 4 I iL it RAT U R a ful in England the pleasure of finding one of their sentiments echoed j 
a Georgia,—to enable them to rejoice, as Mr. Malan suggests, that the, 

Words Spelled in Two or More Ways by Different Authors, with an | are brethren in the far East who believe in everlasting Punishmene 

Attempt to Settle their Orthography. By Robert Sullivan, LL.D. (Dublin: | “I bring you joyful tidings,” says a hedgo-priest in one of Hood's 
M. and J. Sullivan.)—This little book ought to lie on the table of all | writings, “you are all doomed to destruction.” Thero is surely, 
who write, and whose minds occasionally feel misgivings as to the cor- | higher lesson than this to be learned from Bishop Gabriel, 
rectness of some test of spelling. Are they to spell “despatches” with an The Merchant's Handbook. By W. A. Browne, LL.D. (Stanford) 
zorane? Is there to be a final e to some words which look bare with- | —This work gives the coinage and the weights and measures of ever 
out it and wrong with it, and is the letter < still a membor of the Eng- | country. We need say no more to show that it is simply invaluable, 
lish community? All such questions are answered by Mr. Sullivan Ireland and her Churches. By James Godkin. (Chapman and yl) 
with much acuteness. He corrects a good many common mistakes, and | —It is a pity that Mr. Godkin has not better digested his materials, ang 
assigns reasons for some popular prejudices. We do not know, indeed, | put them forth more forcibly and in a shorter compass. His book asit 
what the Suturday Review will say to his remark that “ apophthegm ” is ; stands will be serviceable to future writers and speakers on the Trish 
more correct, but “‘apothegm” is generally employed. We are afraid he | Church, but we cannot expect it to influence the public. And in our 
will not convert the Times to the right spelling of diocese, holiday, che- | opinion, the time has como for the question to be brought before the 
mistry, develop. We differ from him as to the pronunciation of the word | public in a simple and straightforward manner. <A few facts and a few 
“bass,” which he says should either be written “ base” or pronounced | figures would suffice to show what is the real point at issue. Insteag of 
according to its spelling. This is surely trenching on the province of the | this, Mr. Godkin gives us a mass of detail about all the Irish dioceses ; tel}, 
great benefactor of the race of beer-drinkers, and comparing the Mem- | us how often there is service in one parish, and what is the residence g 
ber for Derby to a singer at the opera. Again, it is surely expedient | the minister of another, and while incidentally exposing a great many 
to write ‘‘ banns of marriage ” according to the present usage, in order to | jobs, allows the general reader to skip over much that is more traly 
distinguish the word from “ban,” a curse, Perhaps, however, we are pre- | material. A writer on the Irish Church ought to be temperate without 
udiced in favour of the double 2 by observing that the Times spells | being dull, and accurate without being minutely exhaustive. We hays 
“bans” with one, and the Times is so certain to bo wrong, and so obstinate | nothing to say against Mr. Godkin on the score of temperance, indeed, 
in wrong-doing, that the fact of its adopting one mode of spelling is | for an Irishman he is moderation itself. But his work resombles 
generally conclusive of evidence that the other is right. argumentative Blue-Book, or a Clergy List with a running commentary, 

Our Cousins in Australia. By Isabel Massary. (Edinburgh: W. P. It needs a Royal Commission to form a digest of it, or rather a reviewer 
Nimmo.)—We can recommend this story as pleasing and healthy, alittle | with a theory, a clear head, and the space allotted to a quarterly article, 
spun out, but never forced or affected. The scene is laid in Sydney, | Taken in such a compressed form, Mr. Godkin’s book would hardly fai} 
and the tale is put in the mouth of a young girl acting for the first time | to produce its effect. 
as governess. Her pupils are wild, which cannot be surprising in Grif: a Story of Colonial Life. By B. L. Farjeon. (Dunedin: 
Australia, They make the acquaintance of a disreputable family, | William Hay.)—An Australian story, reminding us alternately of 
passing itself off as being highly connected. Almost too much of the | Geoffry Hamlyn and of the works of Mr. James Greenwood. There ig 
story turns on this pretence, and the reality it shrouded, but the | promise in the book, though the author does not yet.trust to his own 
scenes are sketched in naturally, and the characters are in keeping. eyes. 

Muriel; or, Social Fetters. A novel. By Mrs. Edwin James. (Skeet.) Poems: including Tales, Ballads, and Songs. By Robert White, 
—This is an extremely foolish book, of the truest young-lady type, | (Kelso, Rutherford; London, Longmans.)— Mr. White’s pooms de 
with the addition of just so much knowledge of the world as takes away | serve a kindly word of encouragement. They are natural and unpre. 
the charm of innocence from such girlish romance. A heroine who | tending, aud though not calculated to command the suffrages of a 
elopes with her musicmaster, and after scarcely knowing how to sing | large public, eminently fitted for a small native circle. The two 
one year comes out as prima donna and creates a furore; a musicmaster | longer tales with which the volume opens are by no means wanting ip 
who calls himself a Count, and after marrying his pupil turns out to | merit, even if the novelty of the first is forestalled by Scott, and that 
have a former wife; a handsome young Baronet who soon becomes a | of the second by Burns's “Tam O'Shanter.” Some of the pieces which 
most distinguished Baron, and a lovely Lady Mildred who dies of con- | follow, and which are destitute of that reflected spirit, are more 
sumption, are the new characters created by Mrs. Edwin James as the | genuine, as being Mr. White’s own utterances, and are pleasing in 
wearers or forgers of social fetters. We leave her to their company. their simplicity. 

The Church and State Question, as Settled by the Ministry of Our Lord In addition to Messrs. Bell and Daldy’s issue of Elia, we have to 
and of the Apostles, By Robert Vaughan, D.D. (Jackson, Walford, and | acknowledge a handy, well printed, and handsome copy of the same 
Hodder.)—Dr. Vaughan might appear from this work a strong High | essays, sent us by Messrs. Moxon. The advantago of having two copies 
Churchman, who writes with edifying warmth against Erastianism. | of Charles Lamb is that each essay has to be read twice over, once ia 
Such sincerity is always commendable, whatever we may think of the | either edition, and has equal attractions in both. We have also before 
arguments it advances. We do not quite see tho force of Dr. Vaughan's | us a new edition of Lord Kinloch’s Studies for Sunday Evening (Edin- 
arguments from Judaism, and from our Lord’s declaration that His | burgh: Edmonston and Douglas); of Mr. Edward Norton’s National 
kingdom was not of this world. But we have no wish that our obtuse- | Finance and Currency (Longmans); of Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of 
ness should mar the effect of so singular a conversion. Astronomy, carefully revised and edited by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.A.S., and 

Sermons by Gabriel, Bishop of Imereth. Translated from the Georgian. | Superintendent of the Altazimuth Department of the Greenwich Obser- 
By the Rev. S.C. Ma'an, M.A. (Saunders and Otley.)—These are plain, | vatory (James Walton); and of Fuller’s Abel Redivivus, with notes by 
sensible, and straightforward sermons, and they are short. Perhaps | William Nichols (Tegg). 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


George Routledge and Sons—Routledge’s Ready Rec- 
koner, by John Heaton; Dante’s Purgatorio, by H. W. 
Longfellow; Out of the Heart, by Hans C. Andersen; 
Recollections of Harrow; Croquet; Ba‘l Games. 

Sampson Low and Co.—Paris Guide; The Co untess 
of Pembroke's Arcadia, by Sir Philip Siduey; Col orado, 
a Summer Trip, by Bayard Taylor. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—Prometheus Unbound, by 
G. A. Simcox; Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—The Sea Shell, and 
other Poems; Catholic Psychology, by A. J. H. Hart. 

Longman and Co.—Guide to the Pyrenees, by Cuarles 


acke, 

Bell and Daldy—The Life and Death of Jason, a 
Poem, by William Morris. 

W. Ridgway—Charge of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England to the Grand Jury in the Case of the Queen 
against Nelson and Brand. 

Tinsley Brothers—Called to Account, by Annie 
Thomas, 3 vols. 

James Nisbet and Co.— Words of Comfort, by William 


an. 

Edmonston and Douglas—Some Notes on Shake- 
Bpeare. 

Hurstand Blackett—Irene’s Repentance, by Chris tian 
Eyre, 2 vols. 

Biackwood and Sons—Book of Prayers. 








DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained th 

Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principw1 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and piuk labei ; 
cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





I REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA 
(also called EP PS’'S HOMCEOPATHIC COCOA). 
The very agreeable character of this preparation has 

réudered it a general favourite. Invigorating and 

sustaining, with a refined and grateful flavour de- 
veloped by the special mode of Preparation applied, 
this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for break - 
fast by thousands who never used Cocoa before. “Cocoa 
s.iands very much higher than tea or coffee,” Dr. Has- 
sall says, ‘and contains every ingredieat necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the boy.” 

It is made simply by pouring boiling water or milk 
on the preparation as sould. 41b., 4!b., and Llb. packets. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP. 
(Registered.) 

This unrivalled Soap, if constantly used, will produce a 
healthy appearance to the skin, while at the same time it 
acts as a preventive of infectious diseases. See medical 
testimony, Lancet, &c., &e. 

To be had in Tablets of 64 and 1s easb, of all Che- 
mists, aud Wuolesale of 

W. V. WRIGHT aud CO., Manufacturing Chemists, 
T.ondon. 


URES of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS, &c, by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. — From Messis. Lyncu aud Butterworth, 
Chemists, Cheetham hill:—‘ The increasing demand 
for the Wafers speaks strongly in favour of their being 
an excellent medicine. Kuclused is one of the many 
convincing proofs we have tad of their efficacy.” Tuey 
give arapid cure of astima, consumption, coughs, and 
all disorders of the breath and lungs. Price 1s 14d, 
23 9d, aud 43 6d per box. Sold by all Druggists. 











STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Stare : is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; ’ 
and the above award by some of the most eminest 
Scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSP OON and CO., Glasgow and London 
\ ARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fitfor a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. I'erms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapalatreet West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


(iane T of the excellent vintage of 1864 

at 12s per dozen, £5 Lvs per half-abd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. his wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, aud of sutlicient body to improve 
by keeping. —H. B. FEARON and SON, 94 Holbom 
bill, and 145 New Bond street, Loudon; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 








(yes RET on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 


vintage of 1864, at 5s per gallon, in four-galloa 
six-gallon casks, eacu coiplete with tap and vent peg 
The wine saould ve kept in a cool place, and the col- 
sumption be moderately quick.—H. B. FEARON aad 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, aud 145 Now Bond street; 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
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SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


ed on Five Occasions during the Season of 
Patronized © by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Separate Occasions during the Season of 1865 
— :o Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 
during the Season of 1806 they were Patronized 


ie hoes Occasions by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
nse in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral ; in the 
Grourds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton; in Hyde Park; in Victoria Park; in Battersea 
Park, end in many bunéreds of the principal Gardens 
jn the Kingdom, as well as abroad, where their merits 
Lave been fully tried and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of ean be at once returned. Their great durability, 
sinplicity of construction, and ease in working give 
them a decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on wneren as well as on level lawns in @ much neater 
wanner than the Scythe, at half the expense, and it is 
quite immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 
Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN E’S. 


EsTABLISHED A.D. 1700, 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Eleciro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufecture, nage f , - 
<E’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, ueur 
ese Stands, Cruets, Cake Baekets, “e . ° 
NE'S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. in 
ean Dish Covers, in sets, ey Sap ~ om 
.’S—Papier Maché Tea-trays in sets, from 21s. 
one New Patterns constantly introduced. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s 
and other patent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass goods, Kettles, Stew and 
Preserving Pans, ewe &e. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock-oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE'S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath- 
ms fitted complete. 
DEANE'’S—Fenders and Fire-irons in all modern and 
approved patterns. ; 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 
of Superior quality. 
DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles; a variety of 
atterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—"in and Japan Goods, Iron 





Ware, and 





Culinary Utensils. 
DEAKE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well mada 
strong, and seFviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn-mowers, Gar- | 
den Rollers, Wirework, &c. 
DEANE'£—Gas Chandeliers, new designed patterns in | 
Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 


New Illustrated Catalogue, with Priced Furnishing List, 
gratis and post-free. 


DEANE and CO, 
46 KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, F.C. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
—_—o-——— 
CENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended. 








109 Strand, W.C.R. SMITH, Manager. 
BBEWEN BACH’S, 1573 NEW BOND 
STREET. 


(LD. FASHIONED EAU DE 
COLOGNE, warranted Genuine, 10s per box. 

() LD-FASHIONED LAVENDER 

MILLEFL EY _and ESPRIT de TA VANDE aux 

enlts 64 KS, ripe of age, fine quality, 23 6d, 4s 6d, 








LD-FASHIONED BROWN WIND- 
SOR, Vegetable, and Naples Soaps, 2s 6d. 


LD-FASHIONED COLD CREAM, 
with or without Perfume, 1s, 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 
0 - FASHIONED VEGETABLE 
CREAM, for the Hair, 2s 6d. 
(ee - FASHIONED EXTRACT of 
ROSES, for washing the Head, 2s 6d und 4s 6d. 
()LD-FASHIONED MYRRH & BORAX 
TOOTH-POWDER, and MOUTH WASH, 2s 


and 3s ¢d each, 
eee 














| animal charcoal. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
D splay of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED. 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from .......... 12s 6d to £20 03 eac’. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0dto £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0d to £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil ........ 33 7d per gullon. 


EA-URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY. The Largest Assortment of London-made 
TEA-URNS in the World (including all the recent 
novelties, many of which are registered) is on SALE at 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, from 30s to £6. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 

at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 


3./3.)% 
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Ivory Handles. "4 23 52 
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be ivory handles ............13 0 | 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles., 18 0 (14 
4-inch ivory balance handles. 
4-inch fine ivory handles.......... 
4-inch finest African ivory handies. 35 
Ditto, with silver ferales.......... 42 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 0 19 
Silver handles of any pattern....../34 
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Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives} 
and Forks, per Dozen. | 
White bone handles ............-.(11 0 |8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles,...........23 0 [17 0/4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .... 18 0 |15 6/4 6 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles. 12 6 19 613 0 
The largest stock in existence of plate 1 dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eatiug kuives aud 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GEN ERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER by = appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of Star- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-w wer Dishes, 
Stovee, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Curlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteais, Bediing, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prives, and Piaus 
of the Twenty large Snow-rvoms, at 39 Oxford atres:, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5, aud 6 Perry s 
place ; and 1 Newmau yard, Loulou. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER 


PURIFYING COMPANY (Limited). 


PATENT CISTERN FILTER, charged solely with 
The latest pateuted filter in general 











| use, and requiring when ounce fixed no attention what- 


ever. Patrunized and used by Her Majesty the Queen 


at Osborue, by H.R.H. the Dake of Cambridge, the 


| 
| élite of the medical profession, and at the Fusilier 


Guards’, Middlesex, St. George's, German, and Londea 
Hospitals, and at the Regeut’s Park aad Tower Bai- 
racks, and numerous institutions, breweries, &c. 


Professor Frankland, F.R.S., in his analysis of the 
waters for December, 1456, iu the report to the Regis- 
trar-General, states, “ With regard to the filtration of 
this water | New River) through animal charcoal, it will 
be observed that, although the total daily domestic 
supply of a house on Haverstock Hill bas passed 
through the sawe filer for seven months, the auimal 
charcoal still retains pract-cally uniupaired its power of 
abstracting organic impurities.” 

*,* The above filter was supplied by this Company. 

The filters may be seen in operation, and full p wticu- 
lars obtained, on application to the Szeretary, at the 
offices, 157 Swaud, Loudon, W.C. (four doors from 
Somerset House). 


IEBIG’S EXTRACT of MEAT 
(EXTRACTUM CARNIS LIEBBIG). 

Manufactured by LIEBIGS EXTRACT of MEAT 
COMPANY (Limited), 48 Mark lane, Lonio:. Tue ouly 
Sort authorized to be called by the above Dame, by 
Baron Liebig, the inventor, whose certidcate is on every 
jar. Superior and econo nical stock for beef-tea, soups, 
entrées, and sauces. Extremely usefal to invalids, 
persons of weak digestion, aud children. Taken with rice, 
arrowroot, sago, &c., @u agreeable and mos efficient 
substitute fur cod-liver oil. It keeps for years and in 
any climate. S ld by Fortaum, Mason, and Co., Barclay 
and Son, Crosse and Blackwel', 8. Maw aud Son, ali 
Chemists, Italian Warehouse.aeu, Grocers, aud wuole- 
sale by the Company. 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS are the most 
gentle, yet most effective aperieuts, and therefore 
better calculated for a family medicine than any other 
drug. They «always set the stomach right, rouse the 
liver, stimulate the kidneys, and thoroughly clea.-e the 
whole system. Holloway’s Pills are most useful io 
chronic weakness of the stomach, iuduced by luxurious 
living, sedeviary habi:s, or other causes. They have 
restored the emaciated tu beal.h after every other means 
has tailed. While they are purifying they are streugthen- 
ing, while regulating they are increasing nervous und 
lar powers. These Pills do not excite any violent 








BREIDEN BACH, Perfumer to the 
QUEEN, 1572 New Bond street. 





action in the body; heuce they are specially suited to 
the young and feeble, whose constitutions may be irre- 
tr.evably injured by more powerful mediciue.? , 





HANDELIERS in BRONZE ant 
ORMOLJ, for DINING-ROOW ani LIBRARY, 
CanpeLanea, Moperator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetrss in Parian, Vases, avi 
other Ornameuts in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles, 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


CSsLER’s CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persona, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 


LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Btreet.—Kstablished 1807. 


NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 
Visitors to Paris will find at Messrs. NICOLL'S 
Establishments—sither at 114 to 12) Regent street ; 
22 Cornhill, Loudoa ; 10 Mosley street, Manchester; or 
50 Bold street, Liverpool—superior DRKS3 for im- 
mediate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 
For Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have p-epared a new 
material—the Imperial Cloth, which will be found the 
most agreeable wear duriug the summer in Paris ; also 
they have a Paletot of a rew design, possessing the 
advantages of their original paletot, namely, that it 
can be worn with or without an under-coat, having the 
appearance of an easy-fitting surtou’. 

‘or Young Gentlemen, Messrs. Nicoll have further 
improved and registered another speciality for their 
celebrated Dres; for Boys, the Kaickerb oker. 

For Ludies, Messrs. Nicoll have registered a cloak or 
coat. The novelty cousists in the manner of tixing a 
cape to a cloak by an ornamental trimming, by which 
they can be worn together or separately. The capa, 
when used with the cloak, forms a cover or hood for the 
head-dress, making ao elegant aud useful cloak for 
travelling. 

For the convenience of foreign visitors and their 
patrons, Messrs. Nicoll have now ready their uew 
Fabrics aud Garments for the next winter season. 

Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 

For GENTLEMEN. 
Evening Dress Coats .. £212 6 £3 3 0 £313 6 
3 3 





Surtout Frock do. oe 0 3183 6 4406 

Trousers .. ee 150 11 6 115 6 
Jackets. Morng Cts. Frock. 

NewImperial Coats . 15 0 I 


New Palet ts of Water- 
proof I'weed .. -~ 150 I1nN6 
For Youne Gentlemen. 
Highland Costume ee 20 5 
Knickerbocker Dress .. 
Jacket, Vest, and Trouser 
Suits .. os oe 880 838 6 
at aa Trousers, &c., are charged in propo 
size. 
For Lapres. 
30 


Riding Habits .. oe 0 660 
Pantalon de Chasse = «2 110 Ill 6 220 
Travelliug Dress, Jacket, 

and Skirt es -~ 2126 830440 
New Registered Cloak... 2 5 6 212 6 217 0 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks 1 1 0 a « 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICE LISTS of Overland Tranks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmauteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &e., will be forwarded om application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door te 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 








QANSFLECTUM JUPONS.— 
s The Demi, lbs 6d. 
Tue Demi-Gemma, 10s 6d. 
Thomson's Plas tique, 78 6d, 10s 6d, and 12s 6d. 
“Elegant in form aud moderate in proportion." —Le 


Pollet. 
AvpLey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


EMI-DUCHESS JUPONS, 10s 6d.— 
Made from pretty striped Chambray cloths. 
Pompadour Jupons, 253. No steel used. 
“ A celebrated maker of Jupons."—Art Journal, 
Apptey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


[a UNDER - CLOTHING. — 
A TROUSSEAU for £20. 

Book of Illustrations, containing all the New Dasigas 
in Under-Ciothing, including “* Tae Alice,” “ Favorite,’ 
“ Edith,” “ Maude,” “ Beatrice,” “ Dagmar,” “ Pria- 
cess,” and “ Belgravia” Night-Dresses, &c. Also, draw- 
ings of 14 new Criuoliues, French Wove Corsets, &c., 
gratis and post free. 

“ Tue illustrations of night-dresses and petticoats are 
very clever aud curious, and the amount of information 
in print upon this subject is really wonderful. It has 
been cousidered in a higher sp rit than is usually em- 
ployed in such matters."—Court Journal. 

Mrs. AvpLey Bourne, 37 Piccadilly. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Tuis delicious condiment, prououuced by Con- 
Dvisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared sulely by Lea aud Peaatns. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea aud Peaaine 
names are Ou wrapper, label, bottle, aud stopper. 

ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS'" SAUCE. 

Suld Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CKUSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BaRciay and Sons, London, &., &., and bg 
Grocers aud Uilmen universally, 
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DISDERI, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


p=, Photographic Artist to H.I. 
Majesty the Emperor Napoleon II[. and the Im- 
erial Family; to H.I. Majesty the Emperor of All the 
ussias; also to H.I. Majesty the Queen of Spain and 

the Royal Family; to His Majesty the King of Italy; 

to His Majesty the King of Holland; to His Majesty 
the King of Portugal; to the Imperial Academy of 

Music; Photographer of the Palace of the Universal 

Exhibition of 1855, &c. The excellent situation of Mr. 

Disdéri’s Studio enables him to operate regardless of the 

weather. 


TV ISDERI.—Her Most Gracious 
MAJESTY the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses 
the DUKE of EDINBURGH, Prince Leopold, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice have condescended to 
sit for their Portraitsto Mr. DISDERI. By the gracious 
—— of Her Majesty the Queen, the Portraits of 
ier Majesty and their Royal Highness2s are on sale at 
Mr. Disdéri’s Photographic Establishments in London, 
at 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, Hanover square; in 
Paris, 6 Boulevard des Italiens; and at all the principal 
Booksellers of Europe. Prices: Carte de Visite, 1s; 
coloured, 28. Drawing-room Portrait, 23 61; coloured, 
3 











3. 
= Royal Highnesses the 
PRINCE and PRINCE3S of WALES have 
horoured with a visit the Studio of Mr. DISVERI, and 
have authorized him the sale of all the Portraits tuken 
by him of their Royal Highnesses, as well as those of 
Prince Victor and Prince George. Prices: Carte de 
Visite, plain or enamel, 1s; coloured, 28; Cabinet Por- 
trait, 2s 64. Splendid Portrait of H.R.H. mountei on 
fine-tinted large cardboard, 25 by 19} inches, price 1 
guinea, 


ISDERI—ON SALE.—Splendid 
ALBUMS of WINDSOR and OSBORNE, photo- 
graphed by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
and the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Quzen. 
Historical text by Doyne C. Bell, Esq. These Albums 
— size, half-sheet columbia, printed in new type, on 
extra thick plate paper—include thirty-five photographs 
of interiors and exteriors, mounted on extra fine-tinted 
cardboard, and most elegantly bound in morocco. 
Prices: Royal edition of Windsor and Osborne, in natural 
photography, 20 guineas each; coloured, 40 guineas. 
Apply to Mr. Disdéri, 70, 71, and 72 Brook street, 
Hanover square; and at Paris, 8 Boulevard des Italiens. 


ISDERI.—ON SALE.—TWENTY- 
FOUR STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS of the IN- 
TERIORS and EXTERIORS of WINDSOR and 
TWENTY-FOUR of OSBORNE, The collection com- 
plete, plain, 1 guinea ; coloured, 2 guinear, each set. 
Souvenir of Windsor or Osborne. Sixteen plates, pho- 
tographed by Mr. Disdéri, mounted on cloth, aud form- 
ing ® handsome book, small 8yo, including the Por- 
traits of Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort. Prices, plain, 153; coloured, 30s. 
— Views at 58; group of the Orleans Family, 
3 








, 
HE IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 
of MARSEILLES (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a call of £1 per 
share has this day been made upon the shares of this 
Company, payable at the National Bank, 13 Old Broad 
street, London, on MONDAY, the 10th JUNE inst. 

By order of the Board, 
CHARLES FRASER, Secretary. 

No. 10 S:. Swithin's lane, London, 27th May, 1867. 


be MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
BONUS MEETING, 1867. 

The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd 
January last, for the declaration of the Eighth Bonus, 
showed, 

1. As To THE PRoGreEss OF THE Socrery, 
That during the quinquennial period which terminated 
on the 3th June, 1866, 

New Assurances for the total sum of £1,518,181, and 
yielding £50,497 in Annual Premiums, had been effected, 
of which sums the former exceeded by £31,811, and the 
latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous 
period; that 

The Income had increased from £195,400 to £215,327 
per annum; and that 

The Assurance Fund, after payment of £85,303 on 
account of Bonus at the last Division, had risen from 
£1,422,191 to £1,619,539. 

2. As TO THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY, 
That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, 

a, ee S6SSC ESE ce CCCOCe* eee £1,619,539 14 8 

Aud the Liabilities on the same date.. 1,343,708 19 2 


Leaving a surplus of ........ £275,830 15 6 


and that, after setting aside £50,000 as a special reserve 
und, 

The Available Profit was £225,830 153. 6d., of which 
sum £225,000 was recommended for division. 

8. As TO THe REsuLTs OF THE Division, 

That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five- 
— or £187,500—which fell to the Assured, would 
yield a 

: Reversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, 
averaging 45 per cent., or varying, with the different 
ages, from 82 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid 
since the last division ; and that the 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such 
Reversionary Bonus, would average 26 per cent. of the 
like premiums. 

The Report explained at length the nature of the 
investments and the bases of the calculations, the 
results of which, as above shown, are eminently 
favourable. 


The next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1872, and persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one year's additional share of profits over 
later assurers. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, the Report above 
mentioned, anda detailed account of the proceedings 
of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 
Society’s Agents; or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 





ISDERI—NOTICE.—By a New 
Process of Mr. DISDERI'S the CARTE-DE- 
VISITE PORTRAITS are ENLARGED on canvas to 
any size. The public can thus obtain a photographic 
drawing by means of which skilful artists attached to 
the house cau on simple indication—such as the colour 
of the complexion, the eyes, and the bair—obtain a 
splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s new 
process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the 
tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the charms 
of oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness 
and accuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 
70, 71, 12 Brook street, Hanover square; and for 
Equestrian Portraits, at Hereford Lodge, Gloucester 
road, Old Brompton road; Paris, 8 Boulevard des 
Italiens ; Madrid, and Toulon. 





ERRY and CO’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS and SLATES. 
s 


» @ 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 3 TABLET. 
Do. 


BOSTONITE 0 6 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONITE 0 6 SLATE 
BOSTONITE 1 0 Do. 
BOSTONITE 1 6 Do. 
BOSTONITE 2 0 Dy. 
BOSTONMITE 2 6 Do. 
PATENT BOSTONI'K 0 6 BOOK SLATE 
BOSTONITE1 0 Do. 
BOSIONITE 1 6 Do. 


Sold by all Stationers, 
Wholesale, PERRY and CO.,37 Red Lion square, and 
3 Cheapside, London. 


PARTRIDGE ANDCOOPER, 
STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Pricas, ani 
Carriage paid to the country on Orders exceedinz 20s. 

CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 4s, and 5s 

er Team. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s ani 2s 61 par ream. 

OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 83 64 per 
team. 

PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 611 per ream, 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 4s vd 

per resm. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 5s; ruled, 53 6d per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 6d, 6s 6d, and 

7s 6d per 1,000, 

CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 

26 6d and 3s per 1,000. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is 

Per 10v. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 per doz. 
An ILLUSTRAT&D PRICK-LIS? of Luksianis, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 

Photographic Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 

Established 1841, 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIUTY: Established 1831. Head Office, 1 
King William street, London, E.C. 

JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. 
FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. | James J. Mackenzie, Esq. 
George Henry Brown, Esq. | William N. Nicholson, Esq. 
The Hon. James Byng. Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 
Osgood Hanbury, jun., Esq. | C. F. Surtees, Esq., M.P. 

Frederick Hendriks, Esq., Actuary and Secretary. 

The accumulated profits of the Universal, at the 
Thirty-third Annual Investigation in 1867, amounted to 
£22,973. Upwards of four-‘ifths of this sum is reserved 
to enter into the average of future years. The remain- 
ing fifth allows of a reduction of the premium upon all 
participating policies six ya in force ou the same 
liberal scale as for several years past, namely, 50 per 
cent., or one-half the original premium. Policies, Eng- 
lish or Indian, upon which the premium was originally 
£100, will thus be charged with £50 only of premium 
for the current year, May, 1867 -68. 

New policies issued in 1866 for £306,315, at an annual 
premium of £13,252. Policies in force, £2,622,000. Ac- 
cumulated funds, £304,990. Annual income, £133,000. 

Tue Directors in Hngland and in India beg to draw 
the attention of tiie public to the great economy of 
premiums in this Society, to its large reserves, and to 
its experience of athird of a century, during which it has 
secured the utmost possible benefit to the assured. Tue 
policy-holders have received cash returns of upwards of 
£650,000, in addition to more than a million anda half 
sterling, paid in claims upon deaths in this couutry, and 
iu the civil aad military services of India. 





rf LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Oftices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Cornhill, E.C.; and Charing Crosz, London. 

The Invested Funds now amount to £3,254,334, the 
po Revenue to £318,055, and that of the Life to 
¥ 274,397. 

‘ Tue moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as S?KCIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
reuder them particularly advantageous. Wuhole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
| he VESTMENTS on MORTGAGE.— 
_ The Oh YLUN COMPANY (Limited) are prepared 

to invest Money on mortgage in Ceylon aud Mauritius 
at colonial rates of interest (payable half-yearly in Lon- 
don), with or without the Compauy’s guarautee, as may 
be arranged. Sams of £5,000 to £10,00 ave most con- 
venient for these investments, for which the present 
time Offers a favourable opportunity. 

Applications for particulars tu be made at the office 
of the Company, Palmerston buiidiugs, Oid Broad street, 
Londox, Sy order, 








KR. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





‘4 
RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND 
FESTIVA!, BENEFIT CONCERT, in aid of the 
Restoration Fund, under the special Patronage of Fy, 
Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness the Pring, 
of Wales, is appointed for WEDNESDAY, 26th fo” 
Full particulars duly announced. = 
Season ticket-holders will be privileged to attend thi 
great performance. Ticket’ offices opened W EDNES. 
DAY NEXT, at Twelve o'clock, but applications for 
guinea numbered stalls, and for full programme, as soon 
as printed, may be at ounce registered at the Palace and 
at Exeter Hall. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHAtrERtos! 
Important Notice —THE GREAT CITY has been 
witnessed and pronounced by One Hundred and Forty. 
two Thousand Persons to be the most interesting, 
exciting, truthful, and successful Drama of modera 
times. On Monday, June 3, and during the week, at 8 
o'clock, Her Majesty's servants will perform the highly 
successful Dramu, in four Acts, entitled THE GREAT 
CITY, written by Andrew Halliday; Characteristig 
Scenery, by Mr. W. Severley. Principal characterg 
by Messrs. C. Warner, F. Morton, J. Fitzjames, 
C. Harcourt, F. Villiers, J. C. Cowpar, W. M'Intyra, J, 
Rouse, J. Irving, J. B. Johnstone; Misses Madge 
Robertson, R. G. le Thiere, C. Thompson. Masical 
Director, Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances arranged by Mr. J, 
Cormack. Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager. Pre 
ceded by the Farce of THAT RASCAL JACK. 
Doors open at half-past six, commence at seven, and 
terminate at eleven. Box olfice open from ten to tivg 
daily. 











HER MAJESTY’S PICTURE. 


HE MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the 
PRINCE of WALES.—The Original PICTURE 
representing this auspicious event, painted expressly 
for and by command of Her Majesty by W. P. Frith, 
R.A., is by special permission NOW EXHIBITING a 
the FINE ART GALLERY, 11 Haymarket, daily from 
9 till 6. Admission, ls. 
i STITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS. — The THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall, nearly opposite, Marlborough House. Admission, 
1s ; catalogues, 6d. JAS. FAHEY, Secretary. 


TATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
29 Great George street, Westminster, will be OPEN 
to the PUBLIC on WHIT-MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
from 10 to 6. Admission free. Ordinary public days 
Mondays, Wedaesd and Saturdays. 
By order of the Trustees, 
GEORGE SCHARF, Secretary and Keeper. 


Founded 1836, 
EGAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 10 Fleet street, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Cairns, Lord Justice. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Bovill, Lord Chief Justice, C.P, 
Tue Rt Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. 
The Hon. Sir William Page Wood, Vice-Chancellor. 
The Hon. Sir George Rose. 
Edward Smith Bigg, Esq. 
Thomas Webb Greene, E3q., Q.C. 
John Osborne, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert B. Follett, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancory. 

SzcuritY—Funds invested in the names of the above 
Trustees exceptionally large in proportion to liabilities. 
The further guarantee of a fully subscribed Capital of 
£1,000,000. 

Bonus — Nine-tenths of the total profits divisible 
amongst the Assured. Very moderate Non-Bonus Pre- 
mium. 

A liberal system of “ Whole-World” Policies and 
other peculiar facilities. Conditions specially framed 
to secure to a Policy when onee issued absolute freelon 
from all liability tu future question. 

Loans granted on Life Interests or Reversion. 

E. A. NEWTION, Actuary and Manager. 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Letters of Credit and Bills issued upon Adelaide and 
upon the principal towns in South Australia. Drafts 
negotiated and collected. Apply at the Royal Bank of 
Scotland ; National Bank, Ireland ; aud at the Companys 
Ottices, 54 Old Broad street, London. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 




















pivry per CENT. REDUCTION made 

by the UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY on the premiums of all policy-holders parti- 
cipating in the anuual division of protits at their Lhirty- 
third Yearly Meeting, held on the Sth inst. For pro 
Spectus, proposal forms, or copy of report, apply at 1 
King William street, Loudon, &.C.; or to the West-End 
ageuts, Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament street. 
Iu India apply to Messrs. Gisborue and Co., Calcutta; 
Messrs. Forbes and Co., Humbay; or to Messrs. Baia- 
bridge and Co., Madras. 





7 
TH INVIGORATIVE NERVINE 
KESSENCKE.—T'ne most scientitically prepared and 
most powerfully nutritive cordial ever introduged ; re 
stores to their ural condition all the secretions, 00 the 
integrity of which perfect healih depends. It is a specific 
for debility of all kiuds, aud trom is containing, song 
other ingredients, pepsine aud phosphate of soda, wi 
prove highly beneficial to the uervous and dyspeptic. 
Price 83. per bottle, or four quautities in one for zis. 
Sule agents, Messrs. Baumzarteu and Co., 520 Oxford 
street, W.C., aud 3 Cullum street, Feuchurch street, 
£.C., Loudon. 


FrAgRANT SOAP.= 
Tue celebrated “ UNIZED SERVICE TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beuetizial effect 
on the skiu. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitung Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil @ 
lialiau Warehousemeu, and others. 

*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 
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BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR JUNE. 


DOTES of the UPPER TEN 
THOUSAND. By the Hon. GranrLey BERKELEY. 
In 2 vols. demy Svo. 

T DAYS of the REIGN of 
18 FHILIPPF, and the REVOLUTION of 
In demy 8vo. 





e 
U 
= By M. Guizor. 

Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince Leopold, and by Her 

Majesty's permission entitled, 

The PRINCE'S SHAKESPEARE. A 
Selection of the Plays of Shakespeare, carefully 
Expurgated and Annotated, for the Uss of Families 
and Schools. By the Rev. Duxcan Maruias, M.A, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
in crown Svo, containing * The Merchant of Venice,” 
# Julius Cesar,” and “* Macteth.” 


ALL ROUND IRELAND on FOOT. 
In crown 8vo. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS 
REWARD. ANovel. By W. Knox Wickay, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. In 3 vole. post 8vo. 

RicuarpD BentLey, New Burlington street, Publisher 
in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THe POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





MOUNT CARMEL: a Story of Modern 
English Life. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

MAY and SEPTEMBER: a New 
Novel. By the Hon. FrepertcK WALPoLe. In 3 
volz, post 8yo. 

MISS JANE. By the Author of ‘‘ Lady 
Flavia” and “ Lord Lynu’s Wife.” In 3 vols. 

SEA GULL (Gaviota). From the 
Spanish of Caballero. By the Hon, Aveusta 
Betuetl. In 2 vo!ls. post 8vo. 

The FLYING SCUD: a Sporting 
Novel. By Cuanies Crarke, Author of “ Charhe 
Thornhill,” “Which is the Winner?” &. In 2 
vols. post 8vo. 

“COMETH UP AS A FLOWER.” In 
2 vole. post 8vo. 

“There is in this story much genuine feeling, and a 
strange, fresh, exuberant power, very uncommon in the 
ordinery run of novels.""—Star. 

RicuarD Bentiey, New Burlington street. 


NOTICE.—TOWNSEND'S NEW MANUAL of DATES 
will be Delivered on the 6th of JUNE. 








Tn a few days, 8vo, 8s 6d. 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 
With Two Illustrations by Freperrck Leicuroy, A.R.A. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











On Tuesday, 4th inst., 8vo, 8s Gd. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


WYNYARD’S 
By HOLME LEE, 
Author of “ Sylvan Holt's Daughter,” &c. 

“ Foremost amongst the qualities which make up the goodness of this clever and charming tale are a freshnese 
of style and a peculiar newness of arrang d ipulation which affect the reader with a pleasure closely 
similar to that which follows from the perusal of an author of novel aims and altogether distinctive thought...» 
No purer, brighter, or more delightful tale has for many a day come under our notice." —Athenzum. 

“A very attractive and touching story...... « The heroine's character is charming, very true and life-like, and 
marked by a number of those agreeable little peculiarities which give a pleasing indiv-duality to a fictitious +> 
sonage..........++Many a tired reader of contemporary fiction will fiud an agreeable change offered him iu ‘ Mr. 
Wynyard’s Ward.’"—Zondon Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


M R. WARD. 











A NEW NOVEL, 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP’S FOLLY, 


With Illustrations, is commenced in the 


JUNE NUMBER OF THE ‘“CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOK. 


HE BOOK of the THAMES, from its 

Hise to its Fall. By Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt. 

Hilustrated with Fifteen Photographs. Handsomely 
bound, price 21s. 

“It is a book to endear to us our native England, and 
produced with all the elegance of the printer's and 
biader’s art, will richly adorn the drawing-room table.” 
=—Daily News. 

“This isone of the best in appearance of the orna- 
mental works of the season....... The binding and the 
typography are excellent, and the style lively, superfi- 
cial, and showy.” —John Bull. 

“A faithful as well as an agreeable guide to whatever 
of interest occurs along the entire course of the river. 
In short, it is a pleasant, well-written, and very hand- 
some book on the plensantest river an author could 
have to write about.""—Literary Gazette. 

London: ALFrep W. BENNETT, Publisher, 5 Bishops- 
gate Without, E.C. 








RITISH WILD FLOWERS. By 

Sewersy, Jounson, and SaLreR. Coloured figures 

of the 1,780 flowering plants, ferns, horsetails. and club- 

mosses, with condensed descriptions and references to 

Babingtcn’s ‘* Manual " andother works. One vol. large 

8yo0, £3 3s. 

“One of the prettiest natural-history volumes now on 

tale.”— Gardener's Chronicle. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 


NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL BY MISS STRETTON. 


Ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 
PAUL’S COURTS HI P. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “ The Clives of Burcot.” 
CHARLES W. WOOD, 13 Tavistock street, Strand. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JUNE. 
Postage free on application. 


The JUNE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY for Sale is also ready for delivery. 

This Catalogue contains :—Lady Herbert's Impressions of Spain—Von Borcke's Confederate 
War—Whately’s Memoirs—Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood—Baker’s Journey to the Albert. 
N'yanza—Jeaffreson’s Book about Lawyers—Felix Holt—Madonna Mary—Sweet Seventeen 
—Rachel’s Secret-—Gemma, and more than One Thousand other Popular Books, at the lowest 


current prices. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford street. 





Tn a few days will be published. 


A SIXTH EDITION of Professor 
__ BABINGTON'S MANUAL of BRITISH BO- 
TANY. 12mo, 10s 6d, cloth, or on thin paper for the 
pocket, in limp leather binding, 12s. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Pablic,and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
Universal preference. 

They can te obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
World, Wholessle, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
and longevity, by the proper mastication of 

food. ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Deutifrice, 

imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the | 
gume, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 

Price 2s 94 per box. Sold by Cuemisits and Per- | 

fumers. 

*,* Ask for“ ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 








Lealth 








ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY COMPANY. 
(Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. Established 103 Years.) 
ALL THE NEW BOOKS ARE FREELY IN CIRCULATION. 
Country Subscriptions Carriage Free within 100 Miles. 
Between 100 and 200 Miles from London the Return Box paid. 


of Modern Works at a time for £5 5s per annum, 
or 200 Volumes for £21. 


Terms, Lists of New Books, &c., free on application. 


Chief Ofice—15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 
City Office—32 Poultry, E.C. 
Paris Agency—64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. 


40 Volumes 


Ww. 


= aa —S_s 
JOHN STUART MILL'S SPEECH on the FRAN- 
CHISE of WOMEN. 








Crown 8 vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 





| fold Romanza; Ornithologie, or the Speech of Birds ; 





ULLER’S CAUSE and CURE of a 
WOUNDED CONSCIENCE ; Triana, or a Three- 


Now ready, 8vo, pp. 16, price 61. 
PEECH of JOHN STUART MILL, 
M.P., on the Admission of Women to the Electoral 
Franchise. Spoken in the House of Commons, May 
20, 1857. 


London: Trubyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row, E.C. 


and Antheo'ogia, or the Speech of Flowers. By T. 
Futter, D.D., author of “The Worthies of England,’ 
** Abel Redevivus,” &c. 

London: WitLIAM Te36, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
Contents of the JUNE Number. 
1—GUILD COURT: a London Story. By George MacDonald, Author of “ David 
ay ag * Alec Forbes,” &e., &c. With an Illus‘ration. 


Chap. } a ['lness. Chap. XXV.—Mr. Faller. om 
” XIV. a - a ” XXVE—The | “Ningpo” is 
Da 
2—In AFFECTIONATE RE ME MBR ANCE of EARLBROWN(. Ow. By Gerald 
Massey. 


8—The DISCIPLINE of the BODY. By R. W. Dale, M.A. ' 
4—The GREAT PYRAMI!, and EGYPTIAN LIFE of FOUR THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO. First Paper. By C. Piazzi Smyth, F.R.S., Astronomer Royal 
for Scotiand. With Illus'rations from Photographs. Jee 
5—The AGRICULTURAL LABOURER and HIS FOOD. By R. Scot Skirving. 
6—The CABIN-BOY. By William Freeland, With au Illustration. 
7—My SLAVE LIF #. By the Rev. Sella Mari in. 
8—The CHRISfIAN ASPECT of a MULTILUDE. Thoughts suggested by Don- 
caster Races. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
9—SU MMER is COMING. 
10—WHAT the AMERICAN LADIES DID DURING the WAR. 
11—LIFE and HEATH. By G. H. B. Macleod, M.D. 
12—The SEWING MACHINE. 
13—GRACE'S FURTUNE. With an Illustration. 
Chap. I.—Lovers’ Vows. 
» If—“ Pretty Doings for a - 
Half-Ruined Man.” 
STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, and all Booksellers. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL. 
HAL¥-A-CROWN MONTHLY. 
CONTENTS. 
1—The CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGUSTINE. By the Dean of Emly. 
2—The MORALITY of LITERARY ART. By H. A. Page. 
3—STUDIFS in the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND. IL 
JOHN HALES. By Principal Tulloch. 

4—MR. MUNRO’S LUCRETIUS. By the Rev. Henry Hayman, B.D. 
5—The REPUBLICANISM of YOUNG ENGLAND. By an Ex-M.P. 
6—NOTICES of BOOKS. 

STRAHAN and Co., 55 Ludgate hill, and all Booksellers. 


By Dr. R. Volz. 


Chap. [{1.—A Carpet Dance. 
1V.—After the Dance. 








Just published, in 8vo, price 16s, cloth. 


HE LIFE and LETTERS of FLORENCE MACCARTHY 
REAGH, Tanist ef Carbery, MacCarthy Mor; with some portion of the 
History of the Ancient Families of the South of Ireland. Compiled solely from 
a ublished Documents in H.M. Stats Paper O.lic2, by DANIEL MacCarruy (Glas), 

leanu-a-Chroim. 
London: Loxemans, Green, and Co., 


RON RAILWAY = STATIONS. — GLASGOW. — The 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—Fine View of 
Toowoomba Railway Station, Queensland—Fine View and Details of Gothic Tomb, 
Middleton Cheney—What has been done in Glasgow—Tie late FE. H. Baily, Seu! ptor 
—A French View oi English Theatres-—Our Architecture of the Future—Note from 
Champ de Mars—English Porcelain, and other papers, with all the cognate news.— 


Paternoster row. 








THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


SEVENPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 
Edited by THOMAS GULHRIE, D.D. 
CONTENTS. 
1—The HUGUENOT FAMILY in the ENGLISH VILL eg By 8 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” With an [Mlas‘rati Y Sarah Tyler 
XXIV.—The Rider al the Ride Hor ne. 
XXV.—Pity which Stings and Bites. 
XXVI.—The Service re yuired « of the Old Syuire 
2—STUDIES from the OLD TESTAMENT. By the Elitor. VIL. Caleb th 
Sol lier. ° 
3—The DUCHESS of ORLEANS. By J. C. Colquhoun. 

4—SORROW and SIGHING SHALL FLY AWAY, By S. A.D. 

§—THORNS. By the Rev. Hugh Maernillan. 

6—ANITA’S PRAYER. By Harriett E. Hunter. With an Il astration. 

7—MY CHOSEN FRIENDS. By the Author of “ Siulies for Stories,” 

Laura Richmond. 

8—CIRCUIT THROUGH DECAPOLIS. By William Hanna, D.D. 

9—N VERY MAN HIS OWN PH!LANTHROPI3E. By the Rev. William Arnot, 
10—H OW to USE the KPISTLE3. By tha Dean of Canterbury, VI.—Galatians, 
1L—CHURCH and CHURCHYARD. With an Illustration. 

12—A SUNDAY in FLANDERS. By a Basinoss Min. 
13—Thae RIGHTNESS of GOD'S WAYS. By Alexauie: 
14—in HONEST HEART. By Audrew Waitgift L,I 
15—NUTES for READERS OUT of the WAY. 

STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill, and all Booksellers. 


It. 


tilsigh, D.D. 
L 





PR ASE RS MAGAZINE, for JUNE, 
No. CCCOL., price 23 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


EDUCATION. CONCERNING the HEADS of BAr. 
The MARS TONS, Chaps. XX{V.-XXVIL TERING-RAMS; with Some Thougats 
The TEACHING of Mr. MAURICE touching the Revivification of Mum nies, 
CHARLO CTE CORDAY., By A. K. H. B. 

MILITARY REFORM.—IV. Tie FUNCTIONS of anUPPER HOU3R 
Tae SfTAGHOUNDS. By C. Buxton, M.P. of PARLIAMENT. By Francis w, 


OVER the MOKO. Newman. 
The EXCLUSION of the CLERGY from | “A CHARM of BIRDS.” By the Ray, 
SEATS in the HOUSE of COMMONS. Cc. Kings 


rhe late LOXD PLUNKE r. 
Patera»ster row. 


By Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers. 
London: Lonauans, Gaeey, and C>., 





will be published (prices 23.) the JUNE NUMSE 8 of 


Elitel by Jouy 


Oa Thursday, the 3)th inst., 


T= FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MORLEY. . 
ConrTenrs. 

MIRACLES and SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 
The ROMAN MOLIERE. By W. B.S, Rulston. 


By Professor Tyadall. 
The PIC CURE-GALHE RINGS of PARIS. Put IL By Hoary O'N2il, ARA 


SONNET. By George Meredith. 

The RELATIONS botween the CRIWNS of ENZLAND antl 3CTLAND. By; 
Elward A. Freeman. 

Tos WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XXL—XXN'IL) By Wiyte Walvill» 


HISTORY of the REFORM QUESTION, Ps ag ‘ls 43 to 1333. By W. Nassag 
Molesworth. 
AMERICAN PROSPECTS. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRILICAL NOTICES. 
Caapman and HALt, 193 Piccadilly. 


By Moncure D. Coaway. 





1 York street, Covent Garden, and all Newsmen throughout the kingdom. 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
Alec’s Bride. By the Author of 


**St, Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &c, 3 vols. 

“This author has added another to her claims aya 
good novelist by the publication of ‘ Alec's Bride?’ It 
is a novel which most people will read with pleasure. 
It gives us some exquisite pictures of life in a cathedral 
town. The characters are all most earefuliy drawn. 
Rohda Montagu and Alec are finished portraits."—Star. 


Constance Rivers. By Lady Bar- 


RETT LENNARD. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
TruEs—“ This book is full of genius, and con- 
tains many strikingly beautiful passages. It well 
deserves to find readers. It is written in a smart, 
lively style, and personages of the higher class are hit 
off faithfully and skilfully. The tale of ‘Lyla’ forms 
one of the most beautiful idyls we have ever read.” 


Trene’s Repentance. By Chris- 





TIAN Eyre. 2 vols, 
“ A charming tale, naturally and delightfully told.""— 
Sun. 
Raymond’s Heroine. Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 


Trmes.—“ A clever and vigorous book. It is a book 
which deserves to be read, and it will be read with 
breathless interest. It is a book which will be guilty of 
causing careful mammas to say to their daughters, ‘ My 
dear, do put down that book and go to bed.’ 


The Cabinet Secret. By Leigh 


Spencer. 3 vols, (Next week. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great t Marlborough Btreet. 





Now ready, price 10s, heond in cloth. 


RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS, Vol. 47, for the Years 1856-67. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
Wiciram Ripneway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


T= NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XCIL, for JUNE, is now ready, 
CONTENTS. 

1—The Origin of Species. 

2—A Dutch Political Novel, 
38—Modern Views of the Atonement. 
4—Facetin. 

5—Archbishop Sharp. 

6—American, Literature. 

7—P: évost-Paradol. 

8—Report on Scotch Education. 
Epmonsron and Doveas, Edinburgh. 
London: HamitToy, Avams, aud Co. 








Second Edition, cloth, 7s 6. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; 


or, the Hand an Iudex of Mental Development. 


By R. Beamish, F.RS. With thirty-oue Tracings from 
living and other hands. 
London: F, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, extra cloth, price 6s 6d. 


IFE: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Phenomena. By L. H. Grrypoy. Third Edition. 
London: F, - Prrmay, 2 20 Pi Paternoster row, K.C. 





Feap. 8v0, extra tra cloth gilt, g gilt edges, price 3s 6d, 
L& E: a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By THomas Suorrex, Editor of * A Book of Enz- 
ish Poetry,” ec. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before.” —ZJllustrated Times. 

“As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none equal to it."—St. James's Chronicle. 

__London: F. Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





ow ready, extra. cloth, price 33 6d. 
punoxs DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collectiou."—Morning Star. 
* A charming volume.”—Sun, 
Londou: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


I ATCHARD and CO., Booksellers and 
Publishers by special app: ointment to H.R.U. the 
Priucess of Wales and the Royal Family. 
187 Piccadilly, London. 
Books sent free by post.—A liberal discount for cash. 


[pAtcu: ARD and CO.’S STOCK. ‘The 

Largest Assortment in London of New Books of 
every kind, in a variety of morocco, calf, aud cloth 
bindings. 


| ATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK of 

PRESENTATION and FAMILY BIBLES, in 
all the newest styles of platn and ornamental biuding, 
from 1 guinea to 12 guiueas. 


L rATCHARD and CO.’S STOCK of 

Bibles, Prayer Books, aud Church Services of all 
sizes, in ivory, murocco, and calf bindings, from 23. to 
7 guineas; also Bibles ‘and Prayer Books im cases suit- 
able for Christening and Welding Preseats, from 2 
guineas to 7 guiueas. Books seat “tree by rail or post. 
A liberal discount for cash. 

The Sponsor's Bible, 213., with clasp, 25s. 


Loudon; 187 Piccadilly, W. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Iilustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 23 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, W. 


























Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


HE CHARGE of the LORD CHIEF 
JUSTICE of ENGLAND in the CASE of the 
QUEEN against NELSON and BRAND. Revised and 
Corrected by the Lord Chief Justice, with occasional 
Notes. Edited by Faepericx Cocksugy, Kaq., of the 
Crown Orfice. 
Wituiam Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready (Oue Shilling), No. 92. 
T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. W24th Lilustrations by Fraderick Walker 
and M. Ellea E aoe 


NENTS. 
The Bramleizhs of Bisho »p's Folly. (With an Illustrae 
tion. ) 
Ciap. I.—The Bishop's Folly. 


»  IL—Lady Augusta's Letter. 
I1].—The Kvening after a Hard Rua. 
»  V.—On the Croquet Lawn. 
V.—Contidentiai Talk. 
Slips on and off the St aze. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Mobs. 
Stone Edge. 
Chap. 


(With an [lustration.) 
V.—Nathan the Wise. 
Vi.—Scieatitic and Antiquarian. 
Z IL.—ern-Cutting on the Druids’ Hill. 
~ VIiL—Crookei Ways 
Voyage of the Diana Whaler of Ha 


Smira, Evper, and C: 


By Allen Younz. 
5 Cornhill. 





Now ready, price ls, the JUNE NUMBER of 
T= TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


*YEOM AN. By the 


1—STEVEN LAWRE NCE, 3 
Chaps. [X.—X1!. 


Author of “Archie Lovell,” 
2—CLIQUES and CRITICISM. 
3—Tie DESTINY of LEON GRENIER. 
4—The * RHINOCERVS MAJOR.” 
5—L[he WHITE HOUSE on the MOOR 
6—A LOS NAME. By the Author of “Uncle 

Silas.” Chaps. X.—XV 
7—DON'T LEL HIM CATC By Mortimer 

Collias. 

8—A HAUNTED HAMLET. 

9—WHAT I SAW at BLACKBY. 

10—ALLIE FLETCHER (Conclusion). 
Ricaagp Bexrcey, New Burlington streat. 


LACKWOUD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1867. No. DCXX. Price 23 64 
Contents. 

Brownlows.—Part Vi. 

The Reiga of Law. 

My Huat of the Silver Fox. 

Was George IIL. a Constitutional King ? 
Strikes ani Tr des’ Unions. 

Dante in Englis Terza Rima. 

The Reform Bill. 

Cla ise IIL. and Mr. Lowe. 


W. Buicxwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and Londoa. 


yu. 
H YOU. 
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Faget, 10%. 
—_ |\qiySLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 
| mony of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, tola/THE CHARLES DICKENS EDITION. 


The STORY of the 
tail for the First Time. By Henry VizeTer.y. Illustrated with an Exact . 
in Peeentation of the Diamond Necklace, aud a Portrait of the Comtesse de la es CHAPMAN and HALL have the honour to announces 
Tyler Motte, engraved = ance wotetatin tet : — an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of the WHOLE of Mr. 
i verformed his work admirably. His two volumes areabsorbing | DICKENS'S WORKS. It will b oduced with especial 1 | 
upfr. Vizetelly has per , seo gh on 8 1 ; 4 wi » produce ith especial care, and has 
in their interest, a ee been devised by Mr. Dickens and his Publishers with the object of 
eb th manger. without fear of contradiction describe this story of the Diamond Necklace | combining the four important points, 
: qs atook of thrilling interest.”—Standard. * LEGIBILITY, DURABILITY, BEAUTY, and CHEAPNESS. 
NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
Twenty years have elapsed since the first stereotype plates wors cast for Clarap 


AR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. By Mrs. J. | ditions of this series of books. I: is cmsilorat cies th: tims has ome for te 


E H, Rippext, Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” &. 3 vols. printing them in a far more agreeable anl renirkadle form, and for offering then to 


















IIL wi the public in association with every available modern alvautagze, 
ACK SHEEP: a Novel. By EpMUND Yates, pa the ee Kdition now eunonnee 1, oach en wm be complete! in a single 
4 a ope,” “Kissing the Rod,” &. 3 vola. volume. The page will be a flowing, open page, free from the objection of haying 
— Author of “* The Forlorn Hope,” “ Kissing the Rod,” &e. , ? 1 double columns. A des:riptive headi-line will be attashel bythe author to every 
‘5 INT. I i right-hand page. Every volume will contain eight of the original Illustrations, 
CALLED to ACCOU NT . a New Nove 4 3 By 7 Tiss selected as the best. Ivery volume will be printed in clear type, on fine toned 
Ayste THomas, Author of “ Denis Donn e,” ‘Theo Leigh,” &c. 3 vols. paper, by - or other of the first printing houses in Loadoa, and will be strongly 
‘ r "ae . bound in red «loth, The price of Tite Proxwiex Pavers in this form (taking tuat 
WEBS in the WAY: a Novel. By G. M. Fenn, book as an examp!e) will be Taker SuiuLinas AND SixesNcs. . 
Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. [Next week. The Edition will bear the distinguishing fac-simile Tide :=— 
NE HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. 3 vols. [Nearly ready. THE CHARLES DICKENS EDITION. 
5 TrystEY Broruers, 18 Catherine street, Strand. This Title, appeuded to every volume, may suggest to the Author's countrymen 


his present watchfulness over his own Eltron, and his hopes that it may remun a 
—_— favourite with them when ke shall have left their serviea forever. On the other side 
BAT- INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS. of the Atlantic, it may perhaps ac. asa remin ler that he has arranzel with Messrs. 
ougats TICKNOR and FIELDS, of Boston, to reproluce t's Works (in this Edition ani in 
O uieg, T H E A R T J O U R N A L others) in the United States, with a just recognition of his claims as their author. 


If the great American People should seo any good reason for recognizing thoss 























USK For JUNE — 3s eo) omy claims too, without detriment to themselves, the imprint of Messrs. ficknor aud 
is W. LINE ENGR ipa yi n ee he ss = J. gam bet. _ Fields will henceforth afford them their opportunity. 

“ jre Roger Ascham,” after J. C. orsley, R.A; an Iilustrate . . , : . : * 7 come 
si ya Armour,” by Rov. 0. Boutell, M.A.; full’ sccounte of the The First Volume is now ready, and the Series will bs issa2d Monthly. 

various Exhibitions in Fondon, aul a Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland and PS myer gece : 

the Provinees; an Obituary of Sir RobertSmirke; Art Gossip and Notabilia, &., &e., Ready this day, with Eight Illustrations. 

together with the THIRD PART of the 
— | qMLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS UNIVERSAL THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 
bof EXHIBITION, Price Three Shillings aud Sicpenre. 

” - Oo >y 3 Piceadilly. 

JUN containing nearly One Hundred Engravings of the choicest specimens of Industrial London: Cuarstan and Hatt, 193 Piceadilly 

ai i ricgioo sg 5» MR. HARRISON AINSWORTH'S NEW NOVEL. 

soniion : x E O., <t a y AX. C 0 U R T 
— In 8 vols., ready this day. 

ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Cuarmax and Hatt, 193 Picealilty. 

ad Ina Series of Entirely Original and Authentic Maps. T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPES NEW NOVEL. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D. F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
bag , Author of ‘‘The Physical Atlas,” &e. . A R T I NV ¢ A L E C A § T L E. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. In3 vols. In a few days. 
Imperial folio, half-bound iu russia or morocco, £5153 6d... Carman and Hat, 193 Piceadily. 
“Beyond question the most splendid and luxurious, as well as the most useful and — 

complete, of all existing atlises.”"—Guardian. FREDERICK W. ROBINSON'S NEW NOVEL. 
= Witt1aM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. N 0 M A N’s F R I E N D 
‘EF The THIRD EDITION of Mr. JOHN STUART MILL'S DISCUS- In 3 vols., is ready at all Libraries. 
- SION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY. Cuapman and Hacx, 193 Pice willy. 
an New Edition, revise, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. 
onal " ’ 4 '; : 
tha N EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S PHILO- NEW STORY. 


SOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Quesiions discussed in his Writ- Ready this day, 


ak ings, By Joux Sruarr MILL, M.P. for Westminster. ‘Third Edition, R 0 Mu A N C E I N A Y A C H T 


Latest Editions of Works by the same Author. 























PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Sixth Edition, 2 yols. 8yo, 30s. By THOMAS SUTION, B.A. 
for People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. bs Post 8vo. 
or On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Third Edition, 8vo, 9s. People’s Crapman and Hatt, 193 Piceadil'y. 
Edition,crown 8vo, 2s. — = 
OoLIBERTY. Third Edition, post 8vo,73 6d. People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 1s 4d. CHARLES KNIGHT’S NEW WORK. 
aad UTILITARIANISM. Second Edition, Svo, 53. ’ . 
ee rtone and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAT, 2 ~" apenas and B E G G D A T C 0 U R T . 
TORICAL. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 248. Vol, IIL, 12s. AoA > wire rope 
. . - oO ESTMD eR. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATLOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. Sixth Edition, 2 A LEGEND OF WESTMINSTER 
ls, 8y0, 253, 1 vol., at all Libraries. 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED to the UNIVERSITY of ST. AN- Cuapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
DREW. Library Edition, 5s; People’s Edition, 1s. 
London : LoneMans, Grees, and Co, Paternoster row. SIR FRANCIS VINCENT'S NEW NOVEL. 
* 
On Saturday next, June 8, will be published, in post 8vo. N) I R H U B E R T M A R 8 T 0 N. 
HE SECOND TABLE of the COMMANDMENTS, a In 3 vols., at all Librar-es. 
. PERFECT CODE of NATURAL MORAL LAW and of FUNDAMENTAL Cuarman and Hatt, 192, P.coadilly. 
- HUMAN LAW and the CRITERION of JUSLICE. By Davio Rowxano, . - 
Se Author of * Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals.” This day, in post 80, with Ma», Los 64. 
a London: LoxamaNs, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. A MEMOIR OF GENERAL JAMES OGLETHORPE. 
Now ready. One of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, and 
de al . . - Y — Mf > ose, 
MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, for JUNE. Price 1s. Pounder of Georgia, a Amores, = 
) ConTENTS. By ROBERT WRIGHT, Author of “ The Life of General Wolfe. 
~ I—BURTON'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND. Celtic Scotland and Feudal Scotland. CuHapMAN and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 
By George Herbert, Lyon King-of-Arms. 
on of SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ The This day, in demy 8yo, 12s. 
illyars and the Burvons,” &e. ~ : 
Chap. XLVL—Arthur deals with Kriegsthurm’s Assassins. 
. » _XLVII.—The Plenipotentiary arrives at Turin. E N G¢ L I S H W R IT E R 5, 
r " at Preliminaries to the Tre aty of Turin, FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. 
_»  XLIUX.—The King comes out to marshal them. eYyPY MOPLEY 
EARLY ENGLISH. By J. W. Hales, M.A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- : iat he Se genet ert atlas 
Se. rofessor of English Literature ia Usiversity College, Ly ym. 
wpe a oor lege ald Page oe ie Oe a oe Se This Volume forms Part I. of the Second Division of the Work. 
,U7L,. y Reginald Palgrave. i EIR a2 “0 adil 
SOLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Cnaran and Haut, 193 Piccadilly. 
” Chap. 1.1.—vertrude thinks herself superior to Sir Douglas. 
” eo Wings of Hope, a Journey. Demy 8vo, 163. 
» LILL—Waiting for Joy. 
~ » LIS How Joy vanished. IRELAND AND HER CHURCHES. 
” 4V.—Lorimer Boyd. 7a 0K rIN 
» _LVL—A Separated Wife. By JAMES GODKIN, 


» LVIf.—Sitting in Judgment. Caapman and Hatz, 193 Piccadilly. 
€—LONG HOLIDAYs. By J. Goodall. nes aa 
7—The ABBOT’S WAY. SECOND EDITION in the press, 2 vols. post. 


S—WAR aud PROGRESS. By Edward Dicey. JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. ; 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, aud at all Railway Stations. Cuapman aud Hat, 193 Piccadilly. 
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Macmillan and Co.’s New and Forthcoming 


$1 


Works, 





The ANCIEN REGIME as it existed on the Con- 


tinent before the French Revolution. Three Lectures. By the Rev. Professor 
Kincstey. Crown 8yo, 6s. [On Wednesday, June ds 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By the 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo, autique binding, gilt leaves, 
s 6d. [On Wednesday, June 5. 


FINE ART, Chiefly Contemporary. By Wm. 


MicnakEt Rossetti. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [On Wednesday, June 5. 


Recently published, by the same Author. 


DANTE’S -COMEDY: the Hell. Translated 


Literal Blank Verse. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A LETTER to the MASTER and SENIORS of St. 


JOHN’S COLLEGE. CAMBRIDGE, on the Subject of the NATURAL and 
PHYSICALSCIENCES in relation to School and College, from J. M. WILSON, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Mathematical 
and Physical Science Master at Rugby School. 8vo, 6d. [ Ready. 


An INTRODUCTION to ARISTOTLE’S RHE- 


TORIC. With Analysis, Notes, nnd Appendices. By E. M. Core, Senior Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, lis. [On Wednesday, June 5. 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by the 


late G, E. L. Corrox, D.D., Archbishop of Calcutta. (Nearly ready. 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY: a Review, 


with Criticisms, including some C ts on Mr. Mill’s Answer to Sir William 
Hamilton. By Davip Masson, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY of the 


MIND. By Hexry Mavunstey, M.D. Lond., Physician to the West London 
Hospital, &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James Bryce. 


B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. A New Edition, revised and evlarged. 
Crown 8yvo, 9. 


Sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKER’S ALBERT 


N'YANZA, GREAT BASIN of the NILF, and EXPLORATIONS of the NILE 
SOURCES, With Maps, Portraits, and illustrations. A New aud Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, extra gilt, 16s. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY through 


CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 1862-63. By Wituiam Girrorp Pat- 
GRAVE (late of the 8th Regiment Bombay N.I.). Third Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 283. 


LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-5. By Lady Durr 


Gorvon, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, Founded on the 


Teaching of the late SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. By the late Josepn 
Henry Greer, F.R.S., D.C.L. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author's Life, by 
Joun Simon, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo0, 25s. 


The LOGIC of CHANCE. An Essay on the Province 


and Foundations of the Theory of Probability, with special reference to its 
—— to Moral and Social Subjects, By the Rev. J. Venn, M.A. Feap. 
8vo, 78 6d, 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated by J. Lu. 


Davigs, M.A., and D. J. VaucHan, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of TACITUS Translated into 


ENGLISH. By A. J. CuHuncH, M.A, and W. J. Broprips, M.A. With a Map 
and Notes. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The ALPS of HANNIBAL. By Witttam Joun 


Law, formerly Student of Christ Church, Oxford. With Map and Pian. 2 vo's. 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND. By ArcuipaLpGrixin, 


F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. With Illustrations and a 
new Geological Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 


into 





By the same Author. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS in PHYSICAL GEO- 


LOGY. (Preparing. 


GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By the 


Rey. CuarLes KincsLey. New and Illustrated Edition, containing beautifully 


Coloured Lilustrations. 5s. 
By the same Author. 


The WATER BABIES, a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 


With Two Illustrations by Sir Noe. Patron, R.S.A. Third Elition. Ccowa 8vo, 


6s. 

A PAINTER’S CAMP. In Three Books. I. England. 
II. Scotland. JII. France. By P. G. Hamerton. Second Edition, revised and 
condensed. Fcap. 8vo, ¢s. 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND. By 


DanieL Witsox, LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo. New Edition. With numerous 
Illustrations, 36s, 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Daniet Wisoy, LL.D. 


New Edition. Revised aud partly re-written, with numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 


The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Anteceden 
its Incidents. By H. M. Hozrer, Military Correspondent 
= Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 136¢ 
*lans, 


ts and 
Of the Times yi 
- With Mnps ‘ent 
[On Wednesday Tune §, 


A VISIT to SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS and 


COLLEGES. By SopataJex Bake. Crown 8vo, 63s. [0a Wednesday, June 5 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PyM, CROM- 
WELL, and PITY. Four Lectures. By Gotpwin Suiru. Crown 8vo, 
(Shortly, 


SOCIAL DUTIES, Considered with Reference to the 


Organization of E ffort in Works of Benevolence and Public Utility, By aM 
of Business. Feap. 8yo. [On Wednesday, June3 


NEW VOLUMES of the GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES :— 
I.—A BOOK of WORTHIES. 
of Redclyffe.” 
Il.—LA LYRE FRANCAISE. 


By the Author of ‘“ The Heir 


By Gustave Massoy, 


LEIGHTON COURT. A Country Story. By Heyay 


KINGSLEY. New and Cheaper Edition, forming a New Volume of Macmillay and 
Co.'s Six-Shilling Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [On Wednesday, Jung 5, 


LEGENDARY FICTIONS of the IRISH CELTs, 


By Paraick Kexnevy. With Viguette Title and Froutispiece, Crown 6, 
7a Gd. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, some. 


time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir by F. T. Patoraye 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. 


ORIGINAL HYMNS. By Francis Turner Patorayg, 


18mo, le. 


The LADY of LA GARAYE. By the Hon, Mn, 


Norros. With Vignette and Frouatispiece. New Edition, 4s 6d. 
GOBLIN MARKET, and other Poems. By 


Curistina Rosserrs. Second Edition, fcap, 8vo, with Two Designs by D. ¢, 


Ser By the same Author. 
The PRINCE’S PROGRESS, and other Poems, 


Fcap. 8vo, with Two Desigus by D. G. Rossetti, 6s. 


A LIFE DRAMA, and other Poems. 


Smirn. Feap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


CITY POEMS, By Avexanper Samira. Feap. 8yo, 5s, 
EDWIN of DEIRA. Second Edition. By Atexanpm 


Smirn. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SONNETS. By the Rev. Cuartes Tennyson Turner, 


Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate, Feap. 8vo, 49 61. 


My BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Tuomas Wootyzs, 


With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 53 
ENGLISH IDYLLS. By Jane Extice. Feap: 8vo, 6s, 
The INFANT BRIDAL, and other Poems, By 


AUBREY DE VERE. Fecap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ANDROMEDA, and other Poems. 


Cwaktes Kinesiey. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu, DD, 


Archbishop of Dublin. Collected and arranged anew. Fecap. 8vo, 7s 61. 


By ALEXANDER 


By the Rev. 


By the same Author. 


POETRY. 


Second E lition. 


SACRED LATIN 


Selected and arranged for Use. 
Feap. 8vo, 78, 


HYMNS of CHRIST and the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


By the Rev. WALTER C. Smirn, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


BROTHER FABIAN’S MANUSCRIPT, and other 


Poems. By SEvastian Evans. Fcap. 8vo, 6s, 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By Two Broruers. New 


and Cheaper Edition, with new Biographical Preface and Portraits, extra feap. 
dvo, Os. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.—The LIBRARY EDITION. 
The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by Wiciram GeorGe CLARK, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, ant 
Public Urator in the University of Cambridge; and WrLLtam ALDis W2IG8T, 
M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 9 vols. 8vo, price £4 14s 64. 

“ The edition of all others without which no Shakespeare Library can possibly & 


Chiefly Lyrical. 


Corrected and Improved. 





tvo, 21s, 


regarded as complete."—Noles and Queries. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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